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ROMANCE IN THE CITY. 


God opens doors to those who knock, 
He sends His dreams to those who 
pray 
For some romance the while they toil 
In dingy offices all day, 
When fog hangs over London town, 
And City streets are cold and gray. 


Each Bill of Lading’s a romance 
To make me dream of Eastern seas, 
Of towns with strangely sounding 
names, 
Of shining harbors, 
quays; 
I picture grave-faced merchant-men 
In dim bazaars as consignees. 


sun-bathed 


I write the vessel’s name and port, 
And lo! her halliards sing to me, 

I am on board and Eastward bound 
For Smyrna and Gallipoli, 

Thro’ archipelagoes that gleam 
Like opals on a sapphire sea. 


I see the goods I invoice home’d 
In palaces of dusky kings, 
In corridors all pearl and gold, 
In courtyards full of splendid things, 
Where slave girls dance, magnificent 
Beyond a man’s imaginings. 


When fog comes down on London town, 
And City streets are cold and gray, 
God opens doors to those who knock, 
And sends romance to those who 
pray 
For warmth and color, while they toil 


In dingy offices all day. 
G. E. M. 


SUPERSENSUAL. 
When first the busy, clumsy tongue 
is stilled, 
Save that some childish, stammering 
words of love 
The coming birth of man’s true lan- 
guage prove: 
When, one and all, 
The wistful, seeking senses are ful- 
filled 
With strange, austere delight: 
When eye and ear 
Are inward turned to meet the flood- 
ing light, 


Romance in the City, etc. 


The cadence of Thy coming quick to 
hear: 
When on Thy mystic flight, 
Thou Swift yet Changeless, herald 
breezes bring 
To scent the heart’s swept cell 
With incense from the thurible of 
spring, 
The fragrance which the lily seeks in 
vain: 
When touch no more may tell 
The verities of contact unexpressed, 
And, deeplier pressed, 
To that surrender which is holiest pain. 
We taste Thy very rest— 
Ah, then we find, 
Folded about by  kindly-nurturing 
night, 
Instinct with silence sweetly musical, 
The rapt communion of the mind with 
Mind. 
Then may the senses fall 
Vanquished indeed; nor dread 
That this their dear defeat be counted 
sin: 
For every door of flesh shall lift its 
head, 
Because the King of Life is entered in. 
Evelyn Underhill. 
The Nation. 





THE TURN OF THE YEARS. 


How may we know you, year of all? 
You come, as others come, 
Night-sandalled, and your flying feet 
Set bells aswing in every street— 
But you are dumb. 


We run, unwearied travellers 
Still on the upward slope 
Of life, to take your strong young hand, 
To search, to dare, to understand— 
Pilgrims of hope. 


You lead us on, you lead us up; 
We seek your Avatar 

By fords of faith, the pass of tears, 

Peaks of delight—O year of years, 
You take us far! 


And then you go. We hear your voice, 
We know your name at last. 
You were the Future that we sought, 
And all the years may bring us nought 
But you, the Past. 
V. H. Friedlaender. 


The Westminster Gazette. 
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HOLDING A NATION TO RANSOM. 


In spite of the many columns that 

have appeared in the daily papers upon 
the coal crisis, the public does not ap- 
pear even yet to have fully realized all 
that is involved in the attitude taken 
up by the Miners’ Federation. It is 
mainly because the situation is a new 
one. The conception of the “general 
strike” is a quite modern development 
in the trade-union movement. Until 
this conception was borrowed from the 
Continental syndicalists, English trade 
unionists were content to use the 
weapon of the strike to hit particular 
enemies against whom they had a par- 
ticular grievance. If a firm or group 
of firms refused an advance of wages, 
or took some other course of which the 
union disapproved, a strike was decreed 
against that firm or group of firms, and 
unless other employers made common 
cause with those firms and ordered a 
lock-out, the strike remained localized. 
The new development consists in strik- 
ing against all the employers because 
of a quarrel with some employers. 

The first complete revelation which 
the country received of this new 
method of industrial warfare was last 
autumn, in connection with the rail- 
way strike. Here the point at issue 
was the “recognition” of the trade 
unions by the railway companies. Most 
of the companies refused to grant rec- 
ognition, and therefore in this case the 
strike would have been extensive, even 
on the older principles of trade union- 
ism. The significant fact was that 
the strike was declared not only against 
the companies which refused recogni- 
tion, but also against the one company 
—the North Eastern—which had al- 
ready granted recognition. On the sur- 


face nothing could be more absurd 
than such a proceeding. The servants 
of the North Bastern Railway Com- 
pany had no quarrel with their em- 


ployers. They had secured the very 
object for which the servants of other 
companies were asking, and according 
to the older conception of trade union- 
ism their duty was to continue at work 
and to help their less fortunate com- 
rades by subscribing liberally to the 
strike fund. By this means increased 
pressure would have been brought 
upon the other railway companies to 
follow the example set by the North 
Eastern, which, for the sake of argu- 
ment, is here assumed to have been a 
good example. Why, then, was this 
rational and traditional method of 
trade-union warfare abandoned? The 
answer is, because the new conception 
of a general strike had become the 
basis of trade-union policy. The es- 
sence of that conception is that the 
strike must be so general, so wide- 
spread, as to terrorize the whole na- 
tion. Therefore good employers must 
be attacked as well as bad employers. 
Those firms which have conceded every 
demand of the trade unions must be 
treated in the same way as those which 
refuse to make any concession. The 
purpose to be accomplished is not the 
punishment of particular firms, but 
the holding up of the industries of the 
country on so gigantic a scale that the 
nation may be cowed into immediate 
surrender. 

This is the true meaning of the rail- 
way strike last autumn, and of the 
coal strike in the present spring. The 
deliberate purpose of the authors of 
these movements is to hold the nation 
to ransom, and the important question 
for the nation to decide is how it pro- 
poses to meet this new danger. 

One thing at any rate is certain: that 
the danger will not be obviated either 
by appeals for pity or by expressions 
of moral indignation. The men who 
are responsible for the policy of the 
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general strike will not be deterred from 
their purpose by being told that its ex- 
ecution will bring ruin and misery to 
tens of thousands of persons who have 
no share in the original cause of dis- 
pute. This is exactly the object of 
the general strike. The more wide- 
spread the misery threatened, the more 
likely is the nation to succumb in a 
panic of terror to the demands of the 
strikers. Nor is it in any way profit- 
able to point out that such a policy in- 
volves the negation of most of the vir- 
tues which the human race has hitherto 
respected. The men who organize 
general strikes are at war with society 
as now constituted, and would prob- 
ably argue that they are morally justi- 
fied in adopting any methods which 
would be employed by belligerent ar- 
mies. In the United States, trade-union 
leaders of the new type have even gone 
to the length of organizing dynamite 
outrages. There is happily no sign 
yet of any such extreme development 
in our Own country, nor is there any 
evidence that the trade-union leaders 
have personally encouraged criminal 
violence or intimidation. They have, 
however, displayed a laxity with re- 
gard to the observance of agreements 
which can only be explained on the 
supposition that they hold that in time 
of war it is legitimate to deceive an 
enemy. Their ethical outlook is, in 
fact, so remote from that of the aver- 
age English citizen that it is useless to 
employ arguments which would be ap- 
plicable to any ordinary political or 
social movement. 

Nor is there much, if anything, to be 
hoped from Government intervention. 
On the contrary, there is good reason 
to believe that the present epidemic of 
strikes is very largely due to the con- 
stant intervention of the Government 
in industrial disputes. Certainly in 
the case of the railway strike last year, 
if the Government had stood aside, the 
strike organizers would have received 
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so severe a rebuff from the railway 
workers themselves that the popularity 
of the general strike as a weapon of in- 
dustrial warfare would have been 
greatly diminished. There is, indeed, 
always the danger that when the Gov- 
ernment intervenes it will be actuated 
by political motives. Those who re- 
member clearly the history of last au- 
tumn’s strike will not dispute the state- 
ment that the action of the Govern- 
ment was determined rather by the 
necessity of conciliating the Labor 
party in the House of Commons than 
by the desire to avert a national dis- 
aster. As regards more general action 
on the part of the State, the results 
have been, if possible,.even more dis- 
astrous. On all sides it is agreed that 
the unrest among the coal miners 
throughout the kingdom is largely the 
consequence of the Hight Hours Act 
which was forced through the House 
of Commons in obedience to the de- 
mands of the Socialist party. On 
this point an illuminating passage ap- 
pears in the Daily Chronicle of the 21st 
of February. In support of a suggested 
scheme for a Government guarantee 
against any losses which mine owners 
might incur by conceding the mini- 
mum wage, this paper wrote: 

A few years ago the State enforced 
on the coal-mining industry an eight 
hours’ working day. Eight hours is 
quite enough for a man to spend un- 
derground in the laborious and haz- 
ardous occupation of mining; but it is 
undeniable that the adaptation of work- 
ing conditions in the mines to meet the 
requirements of an eight hours’ day 
has, in the transitional period, meant 
new difficulties and extra cost of work- 
ing to the management. So far as the 
miners themselves are concerned, the 
eight hours’ day has also produced in- 
conveniences. If the State can now 
help to mitigate the effects of past 
State action, it is bound in honor to do 
so. 

This gem, culled from an extreme 
Radical paper, sufficiently illustrates 
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the mischief which can be done by 
Parliamentary interference with the 
organization of industry. 

The essence of the present situation 
is that the coal-miners now, like the 
railway workers last autumn, are 
threatening by their collective action to 
deprive the nation of the necessaries of 
existence. It is aconspiracy so gross 
in character that almost any action for 
the effective defence of the community 
would be justifiable. “They that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
It would, however, be a grave mistake 
to rush into a panic and to adopt meas- 
ures for dealing with this particular 
evil which might afterwards be mis- 
used for the destruction of the legiti- 
mate liberties of the subject. As long 
as the coal-miners give the agreed 
strike notices before leaving their work 
they are within their legal rights, what- 
ever the motive of the strike may be. 
It is true that the exercise of a legal 
right by a number of persons in com- 
bination may become an illegal act. 
For example, every man has a legal 
right to walk up and down the Strand, 
but if a thousand men agree together 
to exercise that right simultaneously 
they would become a public nuisance, 
and could be restrained by legal pro- 
cess. Conceivably the same principle 
of law could be applied to the men who 
organize a national strike. But it is not 
desirable so to apply it; for the result 
might be to prevent workmen from us- 
ing the weapon of the strike in per- 
fectly legitimate circumstances. It is 
far safer to maintain the principle that 
any number of workmen may agree 
together to hand in their strike notices 
for whatever reason they choose to 
adopt, or for no reason at all. This is 
one of the British workman’s most val- 
uable liberties, and no temporary dan- 
ger ought to make us even consider the 
possibility of withdrawing it. We 


must find other ways of dealing with 
the general strike. 
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At the back of the present strike epi- 
demic there is the desire on the part 
of a large section of the working classes 
to improve their economic position. It 
is not only a legitimate, it is a laudable 
desire. Indeed, the pity is that the 
desire is not more widely felt and ex- 
pressed. The mass of the worst-paid 
workers and semi-workers, the alleged 
“thirteen millions on the verge of star- 
vation,” submit to their lot with regret- 
table apathy. The movement for 
higher wages and improved conditions 
of work comes from those who are rel- 
atively well off. The railway men 
who struck last autumn were able to 
point to the low wages earned in cer- 
tain grades of the service, but even in 
the lowest grades the wages and gen- 
eral conditions of employment are so 
much better than those of agricultura! 
laborers that the railway companies 
are besieged with applicants for em- 
ployment. Moreover, it was noticeable 
that the strength of the railway strik- 
ers lay not with these poorly paid men 
at the bottom of the service, but with 
the more skilled men earning relatively 
high wages. In the same way with 
the coal strikers now, it is absolutely 
false to allege that the men are strik- 
ing for a “living wage.” This is 
proved by an examination of the de- 
tailed demands put forward. Within 
the area of the English Conciliation 
Board the minimum demanded by coal- 
getters varies from 6%. a day in North 
Wales to 7s. 6d. a day in Yorkshire. At 
the same time the minimum for other 
adult workers in the mines through- 
out the same area is fixed at 5s, a day. 
These variations show clearly that the 
minimum wage asked for is not the 
lowest that a man can afford to live 
upon, but the highest that the different 
grades of men think they can obtain as 
a guaranteed minimum. [In practice 
the men under existing conditions earn 
more than the minimum demanded. 
They nearly always earn very much 
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more than men living in the same vil- 
lages whose work is overground, and a 
skilled coal-getter may even earn in a 
day almost as much as an agricultural 
laborer in some of the southern counties 
of England earns in a week. These 
are facts which it is well to bear in 
mind, but they do not affect the right 
of well-paid workers to strike for bet- 
ter pay, or for any other object that 
they think worth striking for. The 
producer is justified in getting the best 
terms he can for his work. That is his 
business. What the consumer has to 
consider is whether he can afford the 
terms asked. 

Let us be clear that it is upon the 
consumer that the charge must fall. 
We are all so accustomed to the reia- 
tionship of employer and employed— 
Wwage-payer and wage-receiver—that 
even thoughtful people frequently fall 
into the mistake of assuming that the 
whole wage problem can be settled by 
taking something off the employer’s 
profit and adding it to the workman's 
wages. That is a gross error. In 
some eases, vo doubt, employers are 
making such large profits that they 
could afford out of their own pockets 
to add appreciably to the wages of all 
their workpeople. But it will be found 
on examination that in these cases the 
number of workpeople is generally 
small in relation to the fixed capital 
employed in the business, and that 
there is also, as a rule, some special 
circumstance, such as a lucrative pa- 
tent or an inherited goodwill, to ac- 
count for the exceptional profits. In 
all such cases it may be suggested that 
the employers would be wise, not only 
in their own interests, but for the sake 
of the industrial welfare of their coun- 
try, to give their employees a share of 
profits on some definite plan. Profit- 
sharing schemes are much more easily 
established and maintained when 
profits are high than when they are 
low and irregular. 
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Such cases as those just referred to 
are, however, exceptional. More often 
it will be found that the employer’s 
profits, after deducting a reasonable 
rate of interest on capital, would not 
make any serious difference to each 
workman's wage if distributed equally 
among all the persons employed. Nor 
is it possible to leave out of account the 
very large number of firms which make 
no profits at all. I have before me the 
accounts of an important colliery com- 
pany which has lost money year after 
year, and now is trying in vain to find 
some new group of persons with fresh 
capital and fresh optimism to take 
over the concern. In a recent year 
the company raised and sold coal to the 
value of 45,0007. Out of this total, la- 
bor received 29,6237. under the head of 
wages, plus 707/. under salaries. Cap- 
ital received 8431. in the shape of in- 
terest on debentures. The ordinary 
shareholders, with a paid-up capital of 
100,0001., received not one penny. . Yet 
it was the enterprise of these. share- 
holders which opened up the colliery, 
and enabled the nation to obtain for 
its use many thousand tons of good 
coal which otherwise would have re- 
mained buried beneath the earth. 
These same shareholders by risking 
their capital also enabled a large num- 
ber of colliers to earn wages far in ex- 
cess of those paid to men doing sim- 
ilar work above ground. For these 
services to the community the owners 
of this 100,0007. have received no re- 
ward whatsoever. They have lost for 
many years the interest which they 
might have obtained in a score of safe 
investments. and now they are about to 
lose their capital too. Unless ecapital- 
ists have the chance of off-setting such 
losses as these by occasional large 
gains they will not invest their capital 
in the establishment of new enterprises. 
There will consequently be a falling-off 
in the production of national wealth, 
and in the sum total of employment. 
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These are considerations which may be 
commended to the attention of Social- 
ists like Mr. George Lansbury, who, in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere, 
talk as if all the wealth annually cre- 
ated was due to the workman’s pick. 
If Mr. Lansbury really believes this 
nonsense, let him take a workman, or 
a hundred workmen, to a field covering 
a coal seam a quarter of a mile down, 
and tell them to get out the coal with 
their picks and to keep all the profits of 
their industry for themselves. 

Neither the coal industry nor any 
other industry can be carried on unless 
an adequate supply of capital is an- 
nually forthcoming, and the supply 
will certainly fail if the capitalist can- 
not on the average obtain what he re- 
gards.as a sufficient remuneration for 
his risk and forbearance. The work- 
man is equally entitled to say that he 
will not go down into the pit unless he 
receives what he considers a sufficient 
wage; and it then remains for the com- 
munity to consider whether it can af- 
ford to pay the aggregate price. 

Lest the point should be raised, it is 
worth while to add parenthetically that 
this broad way of stating the problem 
is not affected by the question of min- 
ing royalties. For example, in the case 
of the colliery referred to above, rent 
and royalties together amounted to 
27021., so that even if this item had 
been wiped out entirely the sharehold- 
ers would only have received the alto- 
gether inadequate return of 2.7 per 
cent. on their investment of 100,0001. 
Royalties throughout the kingdom vary 
from 244d. per ton up to 18. 3d., the av- 
erage working out to about 6d. The 
total amount of the royalties is the 
comparatively insignificant sum of 
about 6,000,0007. a year. On no princi- 
ple would it be justifiable to hand over 
this sum either to the capitalist or to 
the collier. If the royalties are to be 


taken away from their present owners 
legally established 


—in defiance of 
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rights—they can only be assigned to 
the nation ag a whole, and used in re- 
duction of general taxation. Already, 
by the way, mining royalties pay to 
the State a tax of over 10 per cent. 
Since there is so much popular miscon- 
ception on this subject, it is perhaps 
worth while to add that the Royal 
Commission on Mining Royalties— 
which included such well-known 
spokesmen of the miners as Mr. Thomas 
Burt and Mr. William Abraham, be- 
sides representatives of colliery com- 
panies and impartial economists like 
Professor Munro—reported as fol- 
lows: 


We are of opinion that the system 
of royalties has not interfered with the 
general development of the mineral re- 
sources of the United Kingdom or with 
the export trade in coal with foreign 
countries. 

We do not consider that the terms 
and conditions under which these pay- 
ments are made are, generally speaking, 
such as to require interference by leg- 
islation. 


We come back, then, to the point that 
the question of increasing the wages of 
coal-miners is one between the miners 
and the community. The miners want 
to get as high a wage as possible: the 
community wants to obtain coal as 
cheaply as possible. Both aspirations 
are equally natural and legitimate; the 
question is on what principle should 
the controversy be settled. That 
there is no justification for the use of 
force on either side ought to be univer- 
sally admitted. The nation has no 
right to compel miners to hew coal for 
a less wage than they consider suffi- 
cient: and, equally, the miners have no 
right to prevent the community from 
obtaining coal as cheaply as it can be 
got. 

It is upon the second of these propo- 
sitions that the present controversy 
really turns. In effect the miners are 
preventing the community from ob- 
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taiming coal as cheaply as it can be 
got, and they are doing this by the use, 
or by the threat, of force. There can 
be not the slightest doubt that if every 
collier in the kingdom knew that he 
was free from all risk of personal vio- 
lence or molestation for disregarding 
the orders of the trade union, there 
would be no strike. It is ihconceiv- 
able that miners in one county would 
voluntarily go on strike in order to se- 
cure for miners in another county a 
higher minimum wage than they are 
themselves earning. Altruism does not 
run to these lengths even in English 
trade unions. The coal strike of this 
year, like the railway strike of last 
year, has been engineered by very skil- 
ful leaders, who have captured the ma- 
chinery of the unions and have behind 
them a fighting force of enthusiasts 
who by their energy dominate the more 
apathetic majority. These elements 
dictate the policy of the unions, and if 
any individual member ventures to op- 
pose that policy, life is made extremely 
uncomfortable for him. There is, con- 
sequently, no chance of obtaining a fair 
settlement of the wages question until 
adequate police and military protection 
is given to the individual working- 
man. 

That is exactly what the present Gov- 
ernment has so far refused to give. In 
previous labor disputes extra police 
have, it is true, been sent to disturbed 
districts, but they have been little use 
against armed mobs. Soldiers, who 
alone possess the weapons necessary 
for gelling a riot, have generally been 
withheld until the mischief has been 
done and a whole district has been ter- 
rorized. On no occasion has the Gov- 
ernment.made it clear from the outset 
of the dispute that, whatever might be 
the cost, the liberty of the individual 
workman to work or not to work would 
be protected. Yet the same Govern- 
ment did not scruple to send 5000 sol- 
diers to Belfast in order to secure the 
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right of free speech for Mr. Churehill. 
By all means let freedom of speech be 
protected, but freedom of labor is even 
more important. 

This does not in the least mean that 
the work of trade unions is to be set 
aside. It only means that this very 
valuable work must be based on the 
willing assent of the members of the 
union. If not, it becomes possible for 
a well-organized union to establish an 
effective tyranny over its members, and 
to exercise that tyranny in such a way 
as to inflict the gravest injustice on the 
rest of the community. The moment 
the output of coal from the mines of 
the country ceases, a large number of 
workmen engaged in other industries 
are thrown out of employment. Many 
of these workmen under ordinary con- 
ditions would be earning very much 
less than the wages which coal-getters 
demand as a minimum. When thrown 
out of work they earn nothing at all. 
If perfect liberty existed throughout 
the community a considerable propor- 
tion of these men would immediately 
find their way to the coal-pits, there to 
undertake the work which the mem- 
bers of the Miners’ Federation refuse 
to discharge. 

In this way the question of the re- 
muneration of miners would settle it- 
self automatically. If the work is so 
hard, and requires so much skill that a 
sufficient supply of competent men 
cannot be obtained, except by offering 
a wage far in excess of that earned in 
other occupations, then that high wage 
must be paid by the community. But 
if a large number of men are compe- 
tent and willing to do miners’ work at 
lower rates than those demanded by 
the Miners’ Federation, it is unjust to 
them and to the community that they 
should be deprived of the liberty of do- 
ing so. For in that event the Miners’ 
Federation will be able not only to de- 
stroy the existing occupations of a vast 
number of innocent men, but also to 
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prevent these same men obtaining coal 
either for sale or for their own domes- 
tic use. The proposal to exercise such 
an intolerable tyranny as this is all 
the more unjustifiable in view of the 
particular ground on which the present 
dispute is based. For the miners are 
not now demanding a better reward for 
the work of supplying the community 
with coal. What they are demanding 
is that they shall be paid upon a sys- 
tem which will certainly tend to re- 
duce the output of coal, and so injure 
every coal consumer in the kingdom 
without necessarily adding a penny to 
the earnings of the coal producers. 

This anti-social and unjust demand 
ought to be resisted at any cost, not 
only because it is in itself injurious to 
the nation, but also because a conces- 
sion made to the Miners’ Federation— 
not on account of justice but on ac- 
count of fear—will only increase the 
grip of that body over the coal re- 
sources of the country, and intensify 
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the tyranny which it is able to exercise 
over the rest of the community. Rad- 
ical orators are fond of letting them- 
selves go in perorations about the way 
in which the landlords have monopo- 
lized the natural resources of the coun- 
try. So far as coal is concerned, the 
only monopolists are the Miners’ Fed- 
eration. Hundreds of different land- 
lords are eagerly offering their pits in 
competition with one another: hundreds 
of enterprising capitalists are willing 
to risk their money in order to get out 
the coal: the way is blocked by the 
Miners’ Federation. That body says in 
effect: “The coal-mines of the kingdom 
are ours. You shall have no coal for 
your homes, for your factories, for 
your railways, for your ships, except 
upon our terms. To-day it is a mini- 
mum wage we demand. To-morrow it 
will be something else. We have 
you by the throat, and we mean to 
hold you to ransom.” 
Harold Coz. 





AN AGNOSTIC DEFEAT. 


There is no livelier task than rum- 
maging in the litter of dead controver- 
sies. Every page turned over is 
quaint, not in the sense of being old, 
but in the sense of being new; in the 
sense of giving unexpected glimpses. 
Many of the most neglected are really 
the most recent; and one of these I 
stumbled across in some stray reading 
about the Victorian time. I think 
these pages the most appropriate place 
for a note on it, because the champion 
and (as I certainly think) the victor, in 
this forgotten fight was one so specially 
connected with this periodical, Mr. W. 
G. Ward. I do not deal with it here 
with any pretence for philosophic pre- 
cision, but purely as the collision of 
picturesque personalities, and as a 
curiosity of literature. 


Of these old controversies requiring 
some restatement, there are three broad 
types. First, of course, there is the 
historic quarrel about which even his- 
torians generally tell the truth. The 
pure point in dispute between Royal- 
ists and Roundheads is not wrongly 
stated, even by Macaulay or Green. 
Lord Macaulay’s opinion that Parlia- 
ment stood for the people is worth ex- 
actly as much as Lord Bolingbroke’s 
opinion that the King would stand for 
the people. That is, it is worth a great 
deal, being the opinion of an able man. 
But it is correct to say that the Royal- 
ists did stand for kings, and the Round- 
heads did stand for parliaments. The 
Whigs (that is, the richer and less hon- 
est Roundheads), may have falsified 
the ideals, but they have not falsified 
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the actual state symbols and legal pro- 
posals. The terms King’s Man or 
Parliament Man do express what the 
immediate row was about. It is still 
open for modern men to take sides with 
King or Parliament—if any man now 
believes in either. 

The second kind of ill-comprehended 
controversy is more curious. It is that 
in which everybody quotes and recalls 
the controversy, but nobody (in the 
general sense) has the faintest notion 
of what it was. We should think it 
odd if a man cherished the chivalric 
memory of Agincourt, but had never 
heard of the French or English. Yet 
there are cases exactly similar: in Eng- 
land the cause of the Jesuits and Jan- 
senists is in just that position. Thou- 
sands have heard of Pascal and his ut- 
ter rightness; of the Jesuits and their 
utter wrongness. But what they were 
discussing, no ordinary English gentle- 
man knows. I asked a huge hall full 
of ordinary and extraordinary English 
gentlemen (it was at Cambridge), and 
nobody knew. To take a cruder case; 
in a humorous work lately published 
by Messrs. Horton and Hocking, it is 
stated that Scotch Calvinists who 
signed the Covenant “unfurled the flag 
of freedom.” These two writers may 
have unfurled the flag, but they cer- 
tainly have not unfurled the document. 
The Covenant explains, with admirable 
lucidity, that its whole object is the 
forcible suppression of all heresy, 
schism, and false doctrine. One might 
just as well say that Bonner unfurled 
the flag of freedom. This is the sec- 
ond kind: controversies that people are 
proud of, because they have forgotten 
all about them, and even what they 
were about. 

But there is a third kind, more silent 
and in a way more sinister. There 
have been (I am more and more con- 
vinced) quarrels which were really im- 
portant and dramatic, but which have 
been quietly dropped out of history, for 
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an evident and even brazen reason. 
They have been dropped out because in 
those controversies the unpopular per- 
son had the best of it. I.am more and 
more convinced of the fact, that the 
history of controversy, more than any 
other kind of history, has been falsi- 
fied by frantic omission and slanderous 
silence. Whenever a controversialist 
was “going the way the world is go- 
ing” (to quote the snobbish ideal of 
Matthew Arnold), his victories are com- 
memorated with a trophy. But if a 
man fights a losing fight—then he is 
never forgiven if he does not lose. If 
he has the bad taste to get the victory 
when Fate (otherwise known as Fash- 
ion) has already begun to weep iron 
tears over his sure defeat—then it shall 
not be forgiven him. He bas done an 
awful thing: he has avoided the un- 
avoidable. His trophy is always razed, 
and his battle-field forgotten. 

I came across this case, a case of 
that impersonal caprice whereby one 
debate is remembered and another for- 
gotten among the many wars of Hux- 
ley. For some reason or other his one 
controversy with Mr. Gladstone about 
the Gadarene Swine has jumped into a 
journalistic immortality, and is still a 
matter of popular quotation and com- 
ment. Perhaps it was vaguely felt 
that there was something funny about 
pigs, or funny about devils, or funny 
about Mr. Gladstone. Perhaps the 
miracle was mixed up in British minds 
with the Irish question; for it was 
their intelligent habit to conceive the 
Irish people as comic pigs committing 
suicide on the advice of fiends. Per- 
haps they had some yet cloudier con- 
ception that Mr. Gladstone would con- 
duct this argument, like all others, with 
a large chopper; whatever be the hook 
that has caught in the public memory, 
the memory of this one quarrel re- 
mains. In point of fact, though the 
controversy contains some of the best 
of Huxley’s writings, and by no means 
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the best of Gladstone’s, it is increas- 
ingly doubtful whether Huxley here 
chose the best position for giving his 
agnosticism permanence. He professed 
the wish to separate the: Christian 
ideal, as something plainly pure and 
eternal, from ancient demonology, as 
something plainly ludicrous and lost. 
But the subsequent developments of 
scepticism have been along lines very 
different and perhaps far less whole- 
some. Huxley defied the modern 
world to dispute cOmmon morals; but 
‘it has disputed them. He quoted the 
great phrase of Micah: “He hath shown 
thee, O man, that which is good; and 
what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee but to do justice and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
He thought (being himself a healthy 
man) that this could not be doubted. 
But it has been doubted, not indeed by 
healthy men, but certainly by able and 
influential ones. “Does anyone think,” 
wrote Huxley, “that the march of 
science can ever show that justice 
is worthless, or that mercy is unlovea- 
ble?” One would think not: but it has 
shown that, to many very prominent 
people. Mr. George Moore did say 
that justice was worthless; Nietzsche 
did say that mercy was unloveable. 
But while these people cut themselves 
loose from common ethics, they were 
still pursued by uncommon experiences; 
Mr. Moore speaks of being sent to Ire- 
land by a will not his own; and Nietz- 
sche, since he believed in the Super- 
man, could obviously believe in any- 
thing. 
Thus, obviously, Huxley fails on 
both sides. The Christian ethics he 
thought indisputable, are disputed. 
The Christian supernaturalism, which 
he thought unnecessary, is so neces- 
sary that it has reappeared as heathen 
supernaturalism. In English litera- 
ture at this moment there is much more 
demonology than theology. During 
any dinner or daily walk to-day one 
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may meet an intelligent man who be- 
lieves in diabolic possession, without 
believing in Christianity. One in every 
five or six of the novels which a novel- 
reviewer has to open, is a compound of 
mad animality and mad spirituality; 
greedy and unclean as to the body, pit- 
iless and panic-stricken as to the soul. 
No one who has really read such books 
will doubt the failure of Huxley’s dis- 
tinction. Modern thought has only 
lost the Saviour; it has kept the devils 
and the swine. 

Now, suppose that I asked an aver- 
age educated Englishman of my own 
generation, brought up in our agnostic 
atmosphere and Darwinian tradition, 
why Huxley and his Gadarene contro- 
versy are thus remembered, in what 
their yet arresting quality consists: he 
would probably answer somewhat as 
follows. “The controversy is impor- 
tant because it was the one great bat- 
tle between rigid theology and relent- 
less science. Huxley was the most 
acute and clear-headed rationalist of 
his day; against him appeared, as the 
champion of orthodoxy, an eloquent 
and brilliant statesman, traditional in 
temper and fervent in piety; but all his 
mellow scholarship and splendid lan- 
guage warred in vain against the disin- 
terested and deadly logic of the scien- 
tist; because the truth is great, and 
must prevail. Though fought on the 
narrow field of Gadara, it was the de- 
cisive battle, the beginning of the age 
of reason.” 

Suppose he said this; and suppose 
that I answered, as I should answer, 
thus: The whole of your picture of the 
period and the personalities is false. 
Huxley was not a frigid and faultless 
logician, certainly not the great logi- 
cian of his time. Huxley was much 
more of a man of letters than a man 
of science. His style (which was al- 
ways admirable) influenced his thought, 
as it does with artists; his instincts 
and prejudices (which were generally 
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manly and honorable) were constantly 
in him the motives of blind choice or 
impatient indifference. He would con- 
stantly throw over a scientific method 
upon an ethical impulse. He felt a 
more or less virile dislike of the moral 
smell of Spiritualism; and for the mere 
fun of expressing this dislike, he sur- 
rendered the whole theory of natural 
investigation. He said he would not 
take any trouble to hear the talk of 
curates and old women in the next 
town; and could do as well without 
the twaddle talked by the table-rap- 
pers. It may have been common sense; 
but it was not science. The conversa- 
tion of curates and old women is as 
witty as the conversation of fossils; 
even that of crystals is not much more 
sparkling. The whole case for inves- 
tigating fossils or crystals is that we 
must not leave a stone unturned in 
searching for truth. Once admit that 
a phenomenon can escape from all in- 
vestigation by being a bore, and the 
Missing Link escapes for ever; for 
though he is missing, he certainly is 
not missed. Huxley’s brilliant essays 
abound in these breezy and sincere in- 
consistencies; and, moreover, he often 
relied on a mere spirited dance of dic- 
tion as much as Ruskin himself. When 
someone accused him of thus rhetori- 
cally recommending his thought, he 
replied that “gilding refined gold” was 
less futile in his view, “than plastering 
the fair face of Truth with that pesti- 
lent cosmetic, rhetoric.” I think the 
face is pretty thoroughly plastered 
there; and very well plastered too. 
Never before, surely, was a man so 
rhetorical in maintaining that he was 
not rhetorical. 

Moreover, though Huxley was al- 
ways a fighter, it is by no means true 
that he was always a victor. It is 
most emphatically not true that cold 
reason was always on his side, and 
mere eloquence and mysticism on the 
other side. In the veritable history 
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of the nineteenth century (I should say 
to my imaginary young friend) better 
logicians than Huxley asked him 
harder questions than he ever asked 
anybody: questions he could not an- 
sSwer. It is very rare in controversy 
that anyone cannot answer. That is 
what is meant by saying that no one is 
converted by argument: it only means 
that no one is silenced by it. Only in 
very rare cases, sometimes separated 
by centuries, is a controversialist really 
run through the brain as a duellist is 
run through the body. The heart can 
be pricked like a bladder; but the head 
can be kicked about like a football; 
it is only very, very rarely that it 
bursts. Yet in this case (I would con- 
tinue to my eager listener) the modern 
head, the great agnostic brain, burst 
like a bombshell. In other words, 
very few controversialists have ever 
been really proved wrong. Among the 
very few was Huxley. 

Let us take the small and special 
case to which I have already referred. 
Huxley, along with Mill and many 
older, and perhaps greater, men, at- 
tached himself to what was wrongly 
called the Experience Philosophy. 
Without attempting in this article 
(which is a mere study of the two in- 
tellectual types) to expound this phil- 
osophy with precision, I can easily ex- 
pound it with essential fairness. It 
can be expounded in the two words of 
its title: The Experience Philosophy. 
It denied that there are (as countless 
sages, from Plato to Kant, say that 
there are) primary perceptions and au- 
thoritative acts of the mind itself. It 
said that every real fact was a fact 
proved by our own consciousness; it 
said that every generalization, however 
large and limpid and universal, was 
but a careful summary of such facts. 
The only things we can obtain directly 
are experiences. We can only obtain 
ideals, modes of thought, theories of 
evilence, indirectly. We may have, 
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«quite rationally, a general attitude 
towards gin, or cats, or cathedrals; but 
this attitude is derived from cathedrals, 
and cats, and gin. There can be no at- 
titude towards them before they ex- 
ist. However high and holy is the ca- 
thedral you build, you build it out of 
its bricks and stones; it consists of its 
materials. So (as men like Mill and 
Huxley would argue) however general 
and just be our ethical or religious 
ideal, it still consists of our experiences, 
and nothing else but our experiences. 
We cannot trust any other mental 
process except experience. 

Then (to speak figuratively) there 
was a silence; and then a clear and 
amiable voice was heard asking this 
question: “But experience depends 
upon memory. Why do you believe in 
memory?’ The silence that followed 
that was longer; for the question has 
never been answered. I do not mean 
that nobody wrote or said anything 
more on the subject; as I have said, the 
head can outlast the heart; and the 
tongue and pen can go on working 
long after the brain has struck work. 
But no one has ever answered the ques- 
tion without surrendering the whole 
agnostic philosophy of experience. We 
all do wake up in our cradles with an 
attitude of confidence in the course of 
our experiences, which is, in its nature, 
anterior to those experiences. The as- 
sumption that what is in memory was 
in experience, is not an experience. It 
is an assumption. Faith in the past 
is not an experience; it is a faith. 

The clear and amiable voice which 
asked this question was that of “Ideal” 
Ward, of the Oxford Movement and the‘ 
Roman Conversion; who is now remem- 
bered chiefly as a champion of what 
people call obscurantism. Huxley, 
who (being a good judge of men) both 
admired and trusted him, once made a 
joke about Ward having a stake for 
heretics in his back garden. That joke 
is probably known more widely, and 
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taken more seriously, than ail their se- 
rious debates. The same sort of peo- 
ple who can only remember about Hux- 
ley a miracle which he regarded as a 
legend, can only remember about Ward, 
a phrase which he took as a joke. 
Why hearty levities of this kind are 
ever discussed seriously afterwards 
must be a mystery to any man who 
has had any friends; but they are so 
discussed—about W. G. Ward as about 
Dr. Johnson. The present writer, nev- 
ertheless, who has no other intention 
than the description of two controver- 
sial characters. and the curious public 
estimate of them, must strongly empha- 
size that one of them, W. G. Ward, was 
regarded as obscurantist. His voice 
was popularly supposed to come out of 
a kind of dungeon, where he was im- 
prisoned by the Pope. Still his ques- 
tion was heard, through whatever ob- 
scuration of scuttling rats and clank- 
ing chains, and it seemed to be saying: 
“Experience depends on memory. 
Therefore memory cannot depend on 
experience. Why do you believe in 
memory?” I will not here dwell on 
the answers attempted by the older and 
more mellow rationalists; partly be- 
cause they were not, in the upshot, 
worth dwelling on. Mill, as far as I 
can see, seems to have simply sur- 
rendered the point, and then dared the 
mystics to come a step farther. But 
Huxley, the man of the artistic tem- 
perament, is the man with whom I 
have sympathy. He seems to have 
been prompt and pugnacious as ever; 
to have been early in the breach. He 
said, in substance: “I believe in mem- 
ory, because I have so often expe- 
rienced its reliability.” 

Now, when he said that, there ought 
to have been a crash and reverbera- 
tion through all the market-places of 
mnankind; as if some colossal god had 
fallen down. Huxley was a very great 
man; it is not often that a great man 
falls flat on his face. I need not labor 
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the point; it is plain enough. That 
Huxley ever, even once, experienced 
the reliability of memory could only be 
known to him—as Ward pointed out in 
reply—by memory itself. And obvi- 
ously one cannot prove the truthfulness 
of memory by assuming it. Experience 
of the triumph of memory is, at this 
moment, memory. It is not expe- 
rience. Once grant that yesterday was 
a dream, and you cannot depend on its 
entire agreement with the day before 
yesterday; which may be a dream too. 
In short, here was one of the very few 
cases in history in which a great scep- 
tic received, in equal fight, an answer 
he could not answer. 

Now, why is this, popularly speak- 
ing, a little forgotten fight, and the 
wrangle about the Gadarene Swine a 
great remembered one? Not because 
the subject was insignificant, or even 
unpopular. People talk in trains and 
trams about remembering and forget- 
ting far more frequently (to say the 
least of it) than they talk about keep- 
ing pigs, or being directly influenced by 
demons. And, broadly, it must be less 
dramatic to discuss whether one old 
miracle happened, than to discuss 
whether anything ever happened. Not 
because the opponent was inferior; for 
though Ward could not have made the 
Midlothian campaign or the great 
speeches on Ireland, he was much 
brighter and clearer than Gladstone in 
this particular trend of controversy. 

No; the reason is primarily that 
which I suggested at the beginning: 
the same very simple reason which 
makes most English people more famil- 


iar with the Battle of Waterloo than * 


with the Battle of Fontenoy. Agnosti- 
cism is-now not only a fashion, but a 
convention; and, like all conventional 
things, it perceives the memory of its 
triumphs, and not of its mistakes. But 
the cause is at once deeper and some- 
what less general than this. The ag- 
nosticism now fashionable is of a very 
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special sort; and Huxley exaetly suits 
it. It is agnostic, but it cannot be 
called rationalist; it depends largely, 
as Huxley did, upon more or less whole- 
some habits of mind, and more or less 
generous associates of ideas; it is 
strongly affected by the atmosphere of 
the arts. Under all its intellectual 
pretentiousness it is, if not a surren- 
der, at least a renunciation. It is not 
so much a refusal to believe as a re- 
fusal to think. Huxley is not the Wise 
Man of the stoics, but he is rather 
the Wise Man of the Pragmatists, in- 
credulous of what he considers super- 
stition, but also impatient of what he 
considers sophistry. There are some 
things which, as a sensible man, he will 
not believe. But there are other things 
which, as a healthy man, he will not 
doubt. Of whatever there is in the mod- 
ern vagueness that is really kindly, 
sensible, instructive, appreciative, hu- 
morous, understanding the art of life— 
of whatever remains good in the late 
Victorian vagueness, the highest ex- 
pression was Huxley. 

But the sort of mental fog through 
which Huxley looms larger than life 
is exactly the sort of fog in which a 
man like Ward is invisible. For he 
appears to stand for exactly the oppo- 
site mental attitude to that of our com- 
fortable chaos. He was an extremist; 
but he was an extremist in the rational, 
as well as the religious, direction. 
While he affirmed the dogmas of the 
believer with an apocalyptic absolute- 
ness worthy of a pontifical throne, he 
also asked the questions of the sceptic 
with a ferocious clarity which might 
have landed weaker minded people in a 
padded cell. We talk of extremes 
meeting; and there is a sense in which 
Ward looked for the truth in the place 
where extremes meet. Like Huxley, 
he could possess a rational method with 
a religious ideal; but unlike Huxley, he 
did not mix them up. He had two 
strings to his bow; but he pulled both 
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the logical string and the dogmatic 
‘ string to the utmost—short of breaking 
the bow. He had two roads home- 
wards; but they would only meet if 
either were followed absolutely as far 
as they would go. According to-him, 
Wwe may say authority and enquiry 
were reconcilable—but only if they 
were very overwhelming authority and 
very far-reaching enquiry. It is only 
by accepting all the Church’s pro- 
nouncements that he can actually be 
forced to admit that'reason is right and 
reliable. And it is only by pursuing 
the matter out to the last crumbling 
cliff of scepticism that he can really 
show that memory is reliable and 
right. 

He is an ultramontane in a special 
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sense; in that his pilgrimage, like the 
path in a fairy tale did truly lead him 
“over the hills and far away.” I am 
not concerned with how far this men- 
tal character, or that of Huxley, is ac- 
ceptable to the reader or to myself. I 
only remark that the posture of the 
times places this kind of character for 
the present at an enormous disadvan- 
tage. Men have too much intellectual 
vanity to understand his submission, 
and at the same time too much intellec- 
tual levity to test all the links of his 
logic. Ward could think; but Huxley 
could write; and this age is much more 
influenced by art than by thought. True 
thought, like the sword in some Hast- 
ern story, because of its very sharp- 
ness is to us as invisible as a hair. 
G. K. Chesterton. 





FORTUNA CHANCE. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOLLIN WELL. 

The little river Leen has its source 
at the foot of the Robin Hood hills just 
outside the woods of Newstead and 
about a mile from its abbey. Within a 
quarter of that distance from its origin 
the streamlet receives the tribute of the 
Hollin Well, a little gush of clear water 
from under the left-hand bank bound- 
ing the shallow dingle through which 
it runs. On their union the joint wa- 
ters are dammed up into a small fish- 
pond, one of many in the Newstead 
demesne, but escaping thence flow as 
before with many a tiny twist over 
clear red sand or smooth pebble under 
the shade of birch, thorn or alder, until 
soon they are again banked up and en- 
forced into some depth and short quie- 
tude, and so pass on to the artificial 
lakelet beside which the abbey stands. 
Thither on a sultry day in the summer 
came Roland on his way home after a 
long morning’s ramble in Thorneywood 


Chase, that smaller portion of the for- 
est district which lay about Notting- 
ham, the haunt of many a fallow deer 
as the high forest was of red. He 
stopped by Hollin Well and making a 
cup of his hand drank freely again and 
again. He was hungry as well as 
thirsty and his home was only a mile 
away, almost within sight, but he was 
pleased to be deaf to its call and the 
claims of nature; or only so far in- 
dulged these as to gather and eat a few 
of the bilberries which grew plentifully 
thereabouts. Then he sat down on 
the grass under the shade of an old 
thorn-tree. : 

The ground behind him gently ris- 
ing towards the hills was yellow with 
gorse bloom, which seemed to give back 
with a milder glow some of the burn- 
ing sun’s blaze and heat. Below 
flowed the brook, now in the sun, now 
in a shade that was never dense. Be- 
fore him was the forest of mighty oaks 
behind which Newstead: Abbey was 
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hidden away. There was nothing to 
remind him of man; not even a waft of 
blue smoke curling up through the dark 
trees. When he lay back his full 
length he saw less of the woods but 
more of the sky, just where it was 
least robbed of its blue by haze or 
sun. His bed was strewn with odorous 
bracken; a grasshopper chirped at his 
feet, tunable wherewith a bunting re- 
iterated its squeaky song; a rook 
drawled a slow caw, once, twice, from 
overhead; the spring under the bank 
rushed and prattled. A hart was 
somewhere in harbor among the trees; 
he could hear it pant with the heat. 
He lay awake long enough to feel the 
comfort of lying, then fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke his brain was full 
of strange wild unseizable strains, and 
the after-consciousness came to him 
that his slumbers had been drenched 
in music. But while he expected a 
waking continuance of it it had ceased, 
though he could not say when it had 
ceased. Nevertheless he felt no break; 
the sounds, if they were real sounds, 
were perfectly at one with the silence 
that ensued, a pure white silence; even 
the grasshoppers were at rest. 

The shade had left him and he lay in 
the sunshine, but the serener shine of 
evening; the sky above was bluer still. 
He lay and breathed the fragrance of 
his couch, and listened to that strange 
duet between the universal silence and 
the rhythmic reverberations of his 
dream-soaked brain. Presently he 
heard consciously but only by degrees a 
material sound, that of human voices 
close by, two of them, a man’s and a 
woman’s; the man’s gravely musical, 
the woman’s peevishly shrill. When he 
tried indolently to divide the sounds 
into meanings he found that he was 
listening to an unknown tongue. The 
surprise thoroughly roused him; he sat 
up. On the bank a little way down- 
stream two rude tents were pitched 
which were not there when he went to 
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sleep, and near them some half-dozen 
beasts of burden, horses, ponies and 
asses, were tethered and grazed the 
herbage. He stood up and saw be- 
neath him in the dell by the brook’s 
side a man and a woman seated under 
a bireh-tree, talking vehemently. Im- 
mediately they ceased talking and 
turned their heads his way. He 
walked down to them and bade them 
good-day, which they civilly returned. 

The passage of all kinds of wander- 
ers through the forest was frequent, 
and Roland at once knew these by 
their dark eyes, black hair and tawny 
skin to be Gipsies, a folk whose pres- 
ence was tolerated rather than liked 
both by the forest officers and the gen- 
eral inhabitants. The woman rose, 
and that and the quick glance of her 
eyes drew Roland’s attention first to 
her. She was of a buxom middle-age, 
put with a shrewish and dangerous 
cast of countenance only half covered 
up with a trade smile. She wore a 
bright yellow handkerchief on her head, 
thick shoes and a short scarlet gown. 
The ornaments in her ears and the 
rings on her hands were of gold. The 
man was of like age, but his hand- 
some features were not marred by any- 
thing ill-natured or evil in their ex- 
pregsion. He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat, dark green coat, scarlet waistcoat, 
leathern breeches and top-boots; and 
though the whole of his dress was much 
damaged by wear and weather it sat 
upon him with the grace of suitability. 

“Why does the pretty gentleman look 
at us so,” said the woman in a sort 
of whine; “as if he’d never seed poor 
wandering folk afore?” 

“It’s only,” answered Roland, “be- 
cause I’m surprised to see you here; for 
you’re not allowed to camp i?’ this part 
o’ the forest.” 

“Why?” said the woman, and her 
nasal whine became a guttural snarl. 
“Are they so nice here as they counts 
every blade o’ grass the hosses eats? 
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They shut off the earth from us, why 
don’t they shut the sky off too?” 

“Nay, nay,” said the man, “the youth 
has warned us fairly. ‘We thank him, 
and we've no quarrel with nobody. If 
we speak civil to him, maybe he’ll tell 
us where we can pitch our tents with- 
out giving offence ayther to keeper or 
constable. We've never been i’ these 
parts afore.” 

Roland was going off, but stopped, 
and without turning round said over 
his shoulder, while pointing with his 
left hand to the right: 

“You might try Thieves’ Wood; yon 
patch o’ measly oak. Mappen Jacob 
wouldn’t interfere with you there.” 

“Is that where us travellers generally 
lies?” 

“When there’s only two or three of 
you you must go where you may; when 
there’s a many you can sometimes pick 
and take.” 

“We've travelled in our twenties and 
thirties,” snarled the woman; “ay, and 
our forties and fifties too. Whose fault 
is’t that we go about now like mumping 
tinkers?” 

“Peace, Zuba,” said the man; “it’s 
nobody’s fault. For the fault o’ fortune 
is nobody’s fault. Would there be a 
deal o’ harm, think ye—we're peaceful 
honest folk—if we just stopped where 
we was for one night?” 

Roland found himself turning and 
facing the strangers after all. He had 
a keeper-like aversion to such intrud- 
ers, but the man at least was good- 
iooking and well spoken. 

“Our keeper’s a good-natured man, 
but he has ne great fancy for you Gip- 
sies.”’ 

“Gipsies?” said the woman. ‘Who 
calls us Gipsies says more nor he can 
stand by.” 

“It’s true,” said the man; “we've no 
right to the name.” 

“T reckon Jacob won't ax; he’ll go by 
your color.” 

“That’s how ‘tis you are so aisily de- 
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saived.” The man’s eyes had hitherto 
seemed hardly to take Roland in, but 
suddenly they lost a curious mistiness 
which had filmed them over and looked 
on him with a singularly searching 
gaze. “For instance, young man, judg 
ing of you by your color, who could teh 
whether you was clodhopper or gentle- 
man? Judging by the celor, who 
could tell whether yond fiea-bitten hoss 
o’ mine was worthy twenty pound or 
twenty shillings? Or them two tents, 
reckoning ‘em by the color, which on 
‘em should you take to hold the thing 
o’ the greatest vally?” 

The Gipsy woman, who had been 
looking down, looked up with a keen 
quick flash of the eye, divided between 
speaker and spoken-to. Roland’s in- 
different glance hardly went so far as 
the tents and immediately returned, 
not to the speaker, whom he did not 
answer, but to pick his way among 
the rank bracken that encumbered his 
feet, for he began again to move off. 

“Stop!” said the man; and Roland 
looked back, though he did not alto- 
gether stay the action of his feet. “If 
I was to say to ye, ‘Take one o’ them 
two tents and all that’s in’t,’ which on 
‘em would you choose?” 

Said the woman with a strange oath, 
“What are you a-driving at?” 

The man had spoken so earnestly 
that Roland stopped and answered, 
though he thought the question idle: 

“How could I say unless I looked 


nigher?’”’ 

“Look.” 

“It’s hardly worth my while.” 

“Again you're a-judging by the ° 
color.” 


Roland's careless glance went to the 
tents, just to and fro. 

“I don’t see much difference, even in 
color.” 

“Look nigher.” 

“I think I'll be saying good-day.” 

Roland moved away as if for the 
Mosley hills and home, but his steps, 
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perhaps unwittingly, took more and 
more an eastward bent; so that pres- 
ently he was making straight for the 
tents. Then the two Gipsies began to 
walk in the same direction, but in the 
hollow below beside the stream. As 
they went words passed between them 
in their own tongue; the woman’s many 
and vehement and evidently expostula- 
tory; the man’s few and in tone rather 
apologetic than explanatory. Mean- 
while Roland had reached the tents, 
and looking at them with an afternoon 
curiosity saw that the nearer was much 
the larger and better, the brown blan- 
kets which composed its outer covering 
being new and weather-proof in every 
part. He saw so much and barely 
more, the gaping door not tempting him 
to peep in, as he kicked away a snarl- 
ing dog and passed carelessly on to the 
farther tent, the smaller and worse. 
Its threadbare blankets had many 2 
train, many a patch and here and there 
a rent; the curtain was dropped over its 
entrance; it seemed to have even less 
than the other to attract his attention. 
He thought that he was passing on as 
carelessly as ever, until he found that 
he had stopped by the door. With 
hardly any hesitation he drew the blan- 
ket aside and peeped in. Such was the 
difference between the outer sunshine 
and the dusky interior, that he saw 
nothing beyond the trodden turf about 
the entrance, save where a shaft of 
sunlight flashed through a rent in the 
wall and alighted on a hand small and 
adorned with a glittering gold ring, and 
_ on the surrounding portion of a blue 
cloth garment; both evidently belong- 
ing toa human being, presumably fe- 
male and recumbent. He knew he was 
being watched from behind; he felt a 
shyness of going further and at the 
same time a great curiosity. After 
the gift to the former feeling of a few 
seconds of delay he said: 

“Is anybody in?” 

The hand was withdrawn, there was 
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a stirring of the blue garment. What 
was recumbent apparently sat up, so 
that the shaft of light fell upon a head 
instead of a hand, a quite girlish head 
of a singular dusky beauty and set 
about with an abundance of glossy 
black hair in long plaits. There were 
small ear-rings in her just peeping ears 
and a triple necklet of gold coins about 
her neck. That was all he could see, 
the head and the neck. Her dark 
eyes were fixed on him; the sleep had 
not quite left them and their gleaming 
humidity was troubled by a certain 
wonderment. The man and woman 
stood a little way off and watched him 
with a dissembled eagerness. To the 
door of the other tent had come a young 
man of a somewhat paler complexion 
than true-bred Gipsies usually have, 
and he too was following Roland’s 
movements, with an evil eye in which 
the curiosity was less than the malig- 
nancy. 

“Why do you come here to me, pretty 
gentleman?” said the girl in the sing- 
song of a musical surprise. 

“The Gipsy man invited me to come.” 

“My father, Basil Lee?” 

“May be.” 

“Why did he send you?” 

“Twas a fancy of his to try me, 
how I should choose.” 

He stood in the sunshine. The oc- 
cupant of the gloomy interior could see, 
framed by the narrow doorway, a tall 
strong comely youth, fair and blue-eyed, 
in a plain fustian suit. His long yel- 
low hair was tied with a black rit bon. 
She rose and came into the half-light 
about the tent mouth. Jt could then 
be seen how gracefully slim and supple 
she was; and tall to» though evidently 
not far advanced in her teens. Her 
blue skirt of a fine camlet cloth fell but 
little below her knees: there was no 
concealment of her dark blue silk stock- 
ings flowered with a scarlet thread nor 
of the large silver buckles to her small 
shoes. The young man came forward 
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from the other tent. His dress was 
similar to the older Gipsy’s, but if not 
of better materials was much newer or 
better kept. His brown coat with large 
silver buttons, his red waistcoat, yel- 
low breeches and high-crowned hat 
with a crimson ribbon offered a wider 
mixture of colors. He had lace ruf- 
fles to his shirt at the breast and wrists, 
wore silver spurs, carried a heavy sil- 
ver-mounted riding-whip, and alto- 
gether had an air of, greater prosperity 
than his fellow. But his gloomy sal- 
low visage had somehow an unhealthy 
as well as an evil look, though he was 
strongly built and not unshapely. Be- 
tween each ear and glittering eye a long 
black lock of hair hung down to his 
shoulder. The girl stood but a mo- 
ment, then came out to Roland, put 
forth her hand and said: 

“I’m willing. If you'll be my rom I'll 
be your romi, true and faithful, to fol- 
ler you all the world over.” 

The younger Gipsy man uplifted his 
hands and shrieked something in his 
own tongue; the woman Zuba too cried 
out. 

“She has spoke,” said the father in 
English; “the word must bide; I can’t 
do noat. It lays now with the young 
ria.” 

The younger man burst in upon the 
girl with words apparently of expostu- 
lation, entreaty, even threat, in the 
same dark language, but receiving no 
answer, no sign even that he was heard, 
suddenly broke off and turned upon Ro- 
land a look of such malignity as no 
words could have made better or 
worse. 

“Cease, Ethan,” said the older man, 
still in English. ‘What’s offered can’t 
be withdrawed. It’s for him ayther to 
take or to leave.”’ 

Roland understood by their eager 
looks rather than their words that he 
was expected to speak. 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” he 
said. 
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“It’s thus,” said the father; “this 
maid o’ mine, Alfa Lee by name, being 
of the age to choose, offers hersen to 
you for to be your wife.” 

In his surprise Roland took a step or 
two backwards, would indeed have 
been glad to get away without a word; 
but four pairs of glittering eyes were 
fastened on him and held hiin from 
the disgrace of flight. He said shame- 
facedly: 

“We are neither of us old enough to 
think of marriage.” 

The woman laughed, a laugh of evil 
sound; the young man’s scowl of pure 
malignity changed to one mixed with 
contempt. 

“You're mista’en,” said the father; 
“my daughter is turned fourteen, and 
you as I take it are three years older; 
old enough and to spare.” 

“Besides”—the youth blurted it, ad- 
dressing the man rather than the girl— 
“besides I’m an English gentleman, 
and she’s——” 

“What, English gentleman?” 

“A Gipsy girl.” 

From one of the three adults behind 
Roland came a peculiar low gurgling 
laugh apparently hysterical but quickly 
suppressed, which he hardly heard and 
marked not at all; for his eyes were fol- 
lowing the girl. She had darted but 
one angry glance at him—and it was 
wonderful how her wrath enhanced her 
beauty, even as the sunset owes its 
pride of coloring to the storm—then 
turning abruptly went back into her 
tent and dropped the blanket that coy- 
ered its mouth. 

“What have ye to say again Gipsies, 
if Gipsies we be, English gentleman?” 
said her father. 

“You steal and lie.” 

“Only by way o’ business. If you'd 
joined us you’d have found us to be 
the truest and staunchest o’ pals. But 
you’re one o’ the Gaujos, men who 
prides theirsens on being true nayther 
to friend nor enemy.” 
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“And mark my words, my pretty fel- 
low,” said Zuba in a furious scream, 
“the time’ll come when you'd be thank- 
ful of a Romany chal to stand atween 
you and the gallows. You've lost that, 
throwed it clean away, as if it was 
dirt; and I for one am glad on’t, for I 
don’t like ayther the cut of your face 
or your manners or your Gaujo speech. 
But when you want help most I'll be 
there, don’t fear, to dance a merry jig 
and shake my tomtom to the time of 
your gallow-tree’s dance. And my lad 
Ethan will be there too without fail to 
fiddle to it; there'll be that much tend- 
unce on ye besides the sheriff and the 
pretty hangman. Your future shall be 
as black as the looks you gives the 
Romany is black; your course shall be 
as cross as the words you says to them 
is cross, and the Romany chals and 
chies shall have laughing enough if 
they only laughs once every time you 
cries.” 

Having ranted this forth with a wild 
overstrained passion, she suddenly fell 
silent for mere want of breath. Then 
Basil turned to Roland and_ said 
sternly: 

“What more d’ye wait for? 
telled you your fortune, and without 


She has 


charging for it.” 

“I'll not be beholden to her,” said the 
boy with a hot disdain; “there’s a shil- 
ling more than it’s worth.” 

Down on the green at feet he 
threw a shilling, which Ethan straight- 
way pounced upon and pocketed. 

“It’s well,” said Basil; “dukker that’s 
I wish ye no such 


her 


bought is nought. 
black ending as that, though like all 
the Gaujo you're proud-snouted 
and mighty self-consated.” 

Of which Roland heard little or noth- 
ing, for he had at once turned his back 
and stridden He had 
not however gone many yards, before 
young man 
said 


rias 


rapidly away. 


stopped by a 
path 


he was 


crossed his and 


who 
roughly: 
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“What are you doing here, boy?” 

“I am walking here, my lord,” an- 
swered Roland. 

For he knew that moody-eyed dark- 
complexioned imperious young man to 
be Lord Byron. 

“Are you one of my servants or the 
Lord Warden's?” 

“No, my lord, I am no man’s sery- 
ant.” 

“Then who are you?” 

The Gipsies were all intent, both eye 
ind ear; the girl had come again to 
her tent door; and Roland felt though 
he had his back to them, that they 
were mightily enjoying that sudden 
blow to his pride. 

“I am Roland Surety,” he answered, 
“Mistress Surety’s son.” 

“Hoho! Dame Surety, yonder pur- 
leywoman’s cub? And what’s your 
business here?” 

Roland might have anwered that it 
was no concern of his lordship’s, see- 
ing that he was then twenty yards on 
the right side of the Newstead-bound- 
ary. But in those days a peer was 
privileged not only at Westminster but 
on common English ground: therefore 
he did well to restrain himself some- 
what and say: 

“None, 

Ps 
pleasure.” 

“Then I'll lessen it if you come tres- 


my lord; I am taking my 


pissing here again.” 

With that his lordship walked on 
past the Gipsies, of whom he took no 
notice whatever, to the sensible increase 
of Roland’s mortification. 

To his mother Roland never said any- 
thing about that encounter, but thence- 
forward, out of pride rather than fear, 
he took care never to stray on the 
Newstead estates and the Newstead 


walk of the forest beyond the un- 
doubted rights of way. Lord Byron 
met him but seldom. and_ then 


him down-looking without a 
without recogni- 


went by 
word, apparently 


tion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MINUET. 

Roland continued to develop during 
that and the following year, but never 
went further from home than once to 
the annual wrestling for Sir Thomas 
Parkyns’s laced hat at Bunny, seven 
miles beyond Nottingham. This by the 
bye was his last ride upon poor old As- 
trology, who took a chill in the inn sta- 
ble at Bunny and died in two days of 
inflammation of the lungs. His boy- 
ish anticipation of the life of a game- 
keeper and the reversion of Jacob’s of- 
fice had latterly dwindled to the thin- 
ness of a habit, and had been alto- 
gether relinquished after that encoun- 
ter with Lord Byron which had so re- 
stricted his liberty in the forest. More- 
over the satisfaction that he had felt 
in his secluded rusticity began to be 
troubled not only by that certain dis- 
taste but also witha vague unrest. He 
was visited by dreams of a more bril- 
liant and eventful future; mere dreams 
it is true, sojourners at the inn of his 
thoughts, but which tended to recur 
more and more frequently. His knowl- 
edge of the outer world was mainly de- 
rived from his mother’s conversation 
and was therefore by no means up to 
date, though Master Trivett would 
sometimes bring with him besides his 
gossip of passing events a few numbers 
of the Nottingham Weekly Courant, a 
meagre twopence-half-pennyworth. He 
missed of course the political sermons 
by the parson of Kirkby on the first of 
August, the fifth of November and the 
King’s birthday, as well as the more or 
less covert counterblasts of the parson 
of Annesley; and there was no other 
vehicle of news but the belated and 
incorrect hearsay of the illiterate farm- 
ers and peasantry, and the slow perco- 
lation through the country at intervals 
of several years of a new political 
song, or a song which might be twisted 
into political allusions. Yet during 


the supremacy of the Pelhams the for- 
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est folk took more interest than usual 
in affairs of state. They would never 
believe that his honor Mr. Pelham was 
higher in office than his grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Steward, Warden 
and Keeper of the Forest of Sherwood; 
but their conclusions as to the general 
trend of events were not so far out as 
might be inferred from their grossly 
inaccurate and incomplete information. 
It was universally accepted save by a 
few cranks who affected singularity, 
that before long with the help of the 
French, who instead of our waiting 
were again our active enemies, James 
the Second’s grandson would make an- 
other attempt on the crown. A storm 
and a fleet scattered did but delay it. 
In the towns there were furious poli- 
ticians ready to argue and cudgel one 
another to the death, but the mass of 
the people, though hating popery and 
disliking change, anticipated the com- 
ing struggle with a stolid curiosity 
rather than fear. It needed indeed 
very long sight to see what they stood 
to lose by any political change what- 
soever. 

In the fall of the year 1744, when 
Roland was midway between his eight- 
eenth and nineteenth birthdays, Jacob 
Caley the keeper died, and the appoint- 
ment was given to Abel Marrott of 
Kirkby, the young man with whom 
he had fought in vindication of his 
mother’s reputation, and for whom he 
had kept up an unreconciled enmity. 
But for every stone he put on Marrott 
put on two, and it was a grievous dis- 
appointment to him when at length he 
found himself compelled to drop all 
hope of ever overtaking his antago- 
nist’s fighting weight. Abel was then 
a rough-made big-boned six-foot fellow, 
with a head of bristly black hair and 
a stubbly beard to match. On the 
first day of his keepership he met Ro- 
land on Cock’s Moor and warned him 
off his walk of the forest. A week 
later Fortuna’s King Charles spaniel 
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was found shot dead ten yards from 
the gate, and Roland reasonably sus- 
pected that it was Abel’s doing. He 
lighted on him at the next bull-baiting 
at Sutton and taxed him with it. 

“Yo’re a liar,” said the fellow, “and 
a papish hound. But I like yer so 
much I'll gie yer this promise for yer- 
sen; if ever I cop a dog o’ yourn with 
one o’ his forefeet ower the forest 
bounds I’ll nubbut shoot him once.” 

“If ever you do,” said Roland, “you 
shall pay for’t.” 

“Ay? Yo talk large! 
mek me pay for’t?” 

“T shall.” 

“Yo? Much yo! Yo’re nubbut pur- 
ley. Yo’ll want more i’ your guts, 
surry, nor a bit o’ fish o’ Fridays to 
swell yer out to that.” 

But Roland, ashamed of being drawn 
into a wrangle before so many by- 
standers, turned away and said no 
more. Thenceforth so far as might be 
without loss of self-respect he kept out 
of Marrott’s way. When they did meet 
the new keeper was always insolent 
and he himself disdainfully self-re- 
strained, cool without, hot within, ex- 
pecting when time should bring their 
quarrel to a head. He felt the dis- 
courtesy even more than the irksome- 
ness of this and the former curtailment 
of his free range in moor and wood- 
land. Both together they helped 
largely to detach his inclinations from 
home. 

The papistry of the Chances was a 
point of honor rather than a religion. 
just as their Jacobitism was a tradition 
rather than an enthusiasm. Both per- 
haps were only kept alight, not to say 
aglow, by the bellows of a persecution 
all the more inflammatory for being so 
pettily spiteful. Every now and then 
the Catholic gentleman was being hit 
in the back with a pebble flung from a 
safe corner by an urchin or by Parlia- 
ment up in London. How slightly po- 
litical and religious sentiments had in- 


And who'll 
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fluenced Fortuna is shown by her union 
more or less legitimate with a Protes- 
tant Whig, though no doubt they made 
the separation easier and completer. 
Even to Roland, brought up as a de- 
vout narrow ignorant superstitious 
sectarian, a change of dynasty hardly 
meant more than the substitution of 
James for George. But the deadness 
of both mother and son was quickened 
in March 1745—it was just after 
Thoresby was burnt to the ground and 
the yew-tree was in bloom in the gar- 
den—by the visit of an unnamed Jesuit 
priest. 

They had had no such attention since 
that furtive father stole out of the 
darkness to christen Roland. But this 
second reverend gentleman rode boldly 
to the door in lay dress, mounted on a 
thoroughbred, with a brace of pistols 
in his holsters and a sword by his side, 
making altogether a highly cavalierish 
display of secularity. Indoors Roland 
could not decide whether he was a 
quite elderly man or with a claim to be 
considered doubtfully young, his mood 
and even his face varying so easily 
from a fatherly gravity to a modish 
gallantry, and from this if not to a par- 
ticipation in youthful levities at least 
to a perfect sympathy with them all. 
His smooth tact prevented Roland from 
feeling with so much pain as he must 
otherwise have done the contrast be- 
tween his own rusticity and those pol- 
ished manners, that suave address; but 
he was stirred up to speak to their 
priestly guest of taking military service 
on the Continent. The father dissuaded 
him at great length but with greater 
reticence; hinted that a time might 
again come when a gentieman’s sword 
and courage would be needed nearer 
home; did not doubt that when it came 
all of the true faith would rally to the 
true cause; spoke with a deep-voiced 
emotion of the French king’s religious 
zeal, and left anybody who would to 
assume that his most Christian Majesty 
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had undertaken more than he was 
likely to perform. 

For two days he remained, advis- 
ing, catechizing, absolving, informing; 
now admiring Mistress Surety’s gar- 
den, now Mistress Press’s housewifery. 
He found as much to commend in Ro- 
land’s defective knowledge as in his 
abounding faith. His conversation 
was encyclopedic; he not only knew 
where the Young Chevalier was biding, 
what the Emperor was saying, what 
Frederick of Prussia meaning, he could 
give his hostess the newest tattle about 
Lady Pomfret and her daughters, Lady 
Mary Montagu and her son, Lady 
Townshend and her flights; and could 
satisfy her maid all but completely con- 
cerning the latest fashion in sleeves 
and aprons. Above all Fortuna learnt 
authoritatively that knotting was the 
usurping queen’s favorite fancy-work, 
as it was her own; whereupon she gave 
it up for tent-stitching, gave it up in- 
stanter, casting shuttle, needle and 
many-colored silk into the fire. More- 
over the father gave Roland two or 
three masterly lessons in the use of 
the broadsword. He slept for two 
nights in Roland’s bed, with many apol- 
ogies for subjecting him to the discom- 
fort of a shake-down on the parlor 
floor, then rode away as openly as he 
had come. He had made Roland a 
gift of his sword with a neatly turned 
exhortation to a loyal use of it, and in 
exchange had fFortuna’s draft for 
twenty pounds on her Nottingham 
banker. 

The next Royal Oak day was not 
only celebrated by bell-ringing, the 
usual thanksgiving service at church 
and patriotic drunkenness out of it, 
but by the return to the forest of the 
Gipsies before mentioned, Basil Lee 
and his daughter, Ethan Lovett and his 
mother. Abel Marrott, backed by his 
dog, roughly ejected them from 
Thieves’ Wood, where they had stayed 
for a day or two the summer before, 
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though there were signs that a large 
party of nomads had camped there 
quite lately. Bthan angrily demanded 
the reason for such a difference in their 
treatment, 

“Because there was five an’ thirty on 
‘em, if yo mun know,” answered Abel. 
“Coom, scaddle! or you shall hae 
Tusher at your legs.” 

Perforce they obeyed, Basil and Alfa 
in a dignified silence, Ethan and Zuba 
cursing volubly. They new-pitched 
their tents half a mile from the Nook, 
at the Grives, a dingle deeply exca- 
vated in the hill-side towards Kirkby 
by the waters of a streamlet, the first 
tributary of the baby Erewash. The 
upper half of this hollow was but 
sprinkled with trees; in the lower 
birch, thorn and hazel were so thick to- 
gether as to make a wood. There 
abouts from time immemorial had been 
the common quarrying ground of the 
villagers for limestone, in sign of which 
both its sides were partly escarped and 
the surface of the neighboring land was 
gashed and pitted and encumbered with 
many a heap of stony rubbish. Here 
and there, where the quarrying had 
been recent, a naked wound in the bank 
or a mound of fragments gleamed 
white, but for the most part the ravages 
of man had been grassed over, draped 
in moss or at least so weather-stained 
that they were at one with the stealth- 
ier dilapidations of nature. 

Two or three days after the Gipsies 
had settled there Roland, walking 
across country towards Pinxton, had 
his curiosity roused by hearing the 
squeak of a fiddle. He drew a little 
aside from his path to the brink of the 
Grives. Directly under his feet was 
the rude werk of the quarrymen, then 
a grassy descent to the brook, steep but 
interrupted here and there by a little 
platform of level ground. On such a 


green smooth ledge just below him, 
near the bottom of the dell, he saw a 
tent, beside which a man stood and 
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fiddled. A little higher to the left 
was a clump of thorn-trees white over 
with bloom. But at first his attention 
was entirely given to the music, if 
“given” is the correct term for what 
was compulsory. That he might hear 
the better without being seen he stole 
softly down the bank, easily screening 
himself behind the roughness of the 
ground or the scattered trees and 
bushes. 

The fiddler had his back to him but 
the very jig of his elbow suggested 
mastery. There was such an under- 
standing between player and instrument 
as if both were parts of the same ma- 
chine or the same living creature; and 
the wild lilting raptures which the one 
drew from the other called to the lis- 
tener’s mind what he had heard of 
witch-music; for it scarcely seemed pos- 
sible that such sounds could be born 
of mere wood and catgut. Now they 
soared into the squeal of passion, now 
dropped plumb into a deep-voiced plaint 
which seemed almost to touch the 
ground, or they hovered in mid-air mak- 
ing a warbling intricacy of the sweet- 
est notes. It was not in the least like 
cotillon, reel, hornpipe or minuet on 
his mother’s harp; he did not imagine 
it to be dance music, and yet while 
his ears listened and his mind was cap- 
tured and his emotions played upon in 
a manner that astonished, even troubled 
him, his very feet seemed to expeet the 
summons. All along he heard but had 
no leisure to attend to a rhythmic tip-a- 
tap in time to the instrumentation. 

At length for a few pulsations the 
music subsided into an ordinary, in 
comparison a colorless strain, as though 
to give performer and listener a min- 
ute’s rest, and the tip-a-tap accompani- 
ment ceased. Then Roland noticed 
what he had only seen before, that Ba- 
sil and Zuba sat on the opposite bank 
of the streamlet, and their eyes were 
full of the music they had drunk. The 
woman was dressed pretty much as 
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before, but the man more meanly, his 
chief garment being a coarse laborer’s 
smock. But as Roland looked at them 
the music soared again, as the lark does 
from the black moist furrow up into 
the sun-litten blue; and as if the maker 
had benefited by the short relaxation, it 
arose with a more extravagant fervor, 
a more thrilling passion, a wilder zest 
than ever. 

Then however Roland knew that the 
musician was Ethan. In the midst of 
his delight he gave his senses a cer- 
tain liberty of inattention. He per- 
ceived that the eyes of the listeners on 
the bank opposite did not rest on the 
musician, but as if he were mere ac- 
companist looked away towards the 
blossomy thorn-tree with an appearance 
of absorbed interest; and again he 
heard that faint tip-a-tap in time to the 
fiddle. Wondering what might be the 
object of their gaze he went a little 
further down obliquely to the right, 
and then saw beyond the hawthorns a 
girl dancing in the sunshine by the door 
of a second tent. He took his stand 
behind a dogwood-tree, whose creamy 
flowers were still in bud, and seeing 
her he did not merely see nothing else, 
properly speaking he did not for the 
time being hear, smell, perceive, know 
anything else. The music went 
through his brain but as an accessory 
to her footing; nothing more than ac- 
companiment was the beauty and fra- 
grance of the trees, the pipe of an un- 
seen bird, the splendor of the sun it- 
It was not the bodily agility that 
caught his eyes and captured his atten- 
tion. As the poetry of words ran 
through the music, so did the music 
and the poetry alike pervade the mo- 
tions of the dancer. He knelt down to 
a gap between the lower branches of 
the bush, so that he might see the bet- 
ter and be seen the less. 

Her dancing floor was a mere ledge 
some two yards wide let into that rus- 
tic bank, but its cloth was a living 


self. 
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green diapered with daisies, and within 
those narrow limits she expressed all 
the languor, tenderness and caprice, all 
the fervor and ecstasy of the music. 
Tripping, gliding, motionless save for 
the rhythmic tremor which ran through 
her body, darting, floating, swimming, 
even soaring as it seemed, while her 
feet and gesticulative hands kept per- 
fect agreement and her eyes glanced or 
gieamed or languished accordantly 
with the story of the dance, one time 
she paced it with a, reticent charm, a 
maiden delicacy which feels but is too 
modest to show, another time with the 
slow. grace and balanced dignity of a 
high but repressed passion, which feels 
but is too proud to speak, anon with a 
languorsome tenderness which has 
nothing but its own depths to conceal. 
Finally she gave herself up to such a 
fury of abandonment that her flickering 
hands and feet mocked the pursuit of 
his sight, her skirts floated above her 
knees, her long black tresses tossed and 
waved and quivered as if each hair of 
every braid had a mad life of its own, 
and through them all her eyes darted 
glances and fire. 

During this last movement she left 
the trodden round in which she had 
been dancing and had gradually drawn 
near to Roland’s hiding-place, but with 
such elaboration of advance, pause and 
retreat as disguised her approach. He 
did not move; he thought it impossible 
for her to be aware of his presence; be- 
sides he could not move. As soon how- 
ever as the series of artful recurrences 
had brought her up to the dogwood- 
tree, through which Roland was still 
peering though in some trouble, she 
suddenly ceased from her measured 
fury, dropped on her knees before the 
very gap which served him as peep- 
hole, and looked him full in the face. 
The music’ with one wild discordant 
wailing note as abruptly stopped. Only 
then when they were face to face did it 
come upon Roland, that this corybant 
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was one with the half-child who had 
been scornfully rejected by him less 
than two years ago. She looked to 
have made more than a two. years’ 
growth in beauty, grace, understanding 
and resolution; and he felt with a half- 
sweet half-painful thrill that since she 
had changed so much he too must have 
changed somewhat. Her eyes were 
still afire, her hands tremulous, her 
bosom heaving with the passion of the 
dance. She held forth her hand, say- 
ing: 

“Come and dance with me.” 

“I know no dance as you dance,” he 
said with shamefaced humility. “I can 
but just walk a minuet.” 

“Come den.” — 

He thought that Gipsy-like missing 
of the perfect th an added grace. He 
had no more words to refuse in, and 
the hand was still held out. As she 
rose he rose and suffered himself to be 
led round the dogwood-tree, down to 
the tents. 

“A minuet, Ethan,” said Alfa. 

“What do I know of Gaujo tunes?” 
said Ethan contemptuously, and spat 
upon the ground. 

“You know enough. Strike up.” 

Ethan evidently was minded to per- 
sist in an angry refusal, but the girl’s 
eyes were on him. Perhaps too he 
hoped that the stiff Englishman face to 
face with the lithe Gipsy would make a 
ridiculous contrast. The sitters oppo- 
site looked on expectantly. He struck 
up, but first approached so that he was 
at least as near to Alfa on the one 


hand as Roland was on the other. He 
began far too impetuously. 
“Too fast, Ethan,” said Alfa, and 


gave him the time with her hand and 
foot. 

“'Tis the pace of a funeral march, 
not of a dance,” said he. “And a 
funeral march it may turn out for one 
of us,” he added under breath. 

Nevertheless he accommodated his 
time to the dancers’, who first bowing 
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low each to the other went through the 
slow decorous motions with the com- 
posed dignity of high-bred youth and 
maiden. Roland had been well drilled 
by his mother, and Alfa without appar- 
ent effort subdued her vivacity to the 
requirements of the measure. At the 
end of the first figure the onlookers, 
who had followed every gesture with 
Gipsy zest, applauded londly. Neither 
the applause nor the performance was 
to Ethan’s liking. His malignity had 
a vain side to it. Still fiddling he trod 
the steps of the dance, quite accurately 
and with much agility but without the 
proper restraint. Beside the others’ 
decent bearing his seemed the imitative 
antics of a monkey. Unconscious 
however of his irferiority he continued 
fiddling and skipping, while trying in 
vain to catch Alfa’s applauding eye; 
until in the midst of his self-satisfied 
dissatisfaction he looked towards the 
opposite bank, and perceived that even 
his mother seemed to be unaware of 
his intrusion into the pas de deur. He 
fell at once out of his vainglory, flung 
down his bow and rent the strings with 
his hands. With the cessation of the 
music the dance ceased. Roland 
stopped amid the elaborate evolution of 
a courtly bow to stare at the fiddler. 

“They have played dat damned 
Gaujo tune,” said Ethan wrathfully; 
“they shall never no more play for 
me.” 

“As you please,” answered Roland 
loftily; for the glare of the Gipsy’s eyes 
seemed to single him out. 

Then he turned again towards where 
Alfa had stood. But it was too late to 
finish the incomplete bow, if that was 
his design; the girl had gone into her 
tent; the blanket that she had let fall 
before the door was already settling its 
folds. Ethan came nearer to renew 
the altercation. 

“What has the Gaujo to do dancing 
with the Romany chy? Let him dance 
with his own dear sweet precious stiff 
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Gaujies, like the fire-poker jigging 
round the tongs.” 

Roland turned away. His slight 
glance which seemed scarcely to touch 
the Gipsy yet found a sensitive place in 
him and goaded him to a more furious 
volubility. But Roland put that aside, 
bethought himself, took half-a-crown 
from his pocket and threw it to Ethan, 
saying, ‘““That’s for the fiddler”; then 
turned again finally and strode off care- 
lessly up the bank. Ethan pounced 
upon the coin and seemed about to hurl 
it after the giver like a materialized 
harder-hitting curse; but the feel of it 
made him think better of his pur- 
pose. He pocketed the half-crown, but 
did not for that spare the residue of 
his fluent malignity. Which however, 
since it did not reach the ear to which 
it was specially addressed, may be 
classed among the things, not neces- 
sarily futile, that have never been ut- 
tered. 

Next day Roland on his way to 
Linby, which by the bye lies in the 
opposite direction to Pinxton, crossed 
the Grives low down where the trees 
are thick, but yet within sight of the 
Gipsies’ camp. The tents were gone; 
there was no sound either of playing or 
dancing. That being so he did what 
he had predetermined not to do, went 
up to the camping-ground. He could 
distinguish the trodden area of each 
tent-place, the round of grass charred 
by their fire, the sward on which Alfa 
had danced with: him. He looked on 
this so particularly as to fancy that he 
could distinguish between the daisies 
signed with his footmark and those 
bearing her lighter impress. That 
was all; there was no squalid litter of 
things rotten, worn out or useless, to 
mark the place where some half-wild 
folk had passed a night or two. He 
went by. He forgot Ethan; an impor- 
tant oversight. 

It got about during the day that 
there had been deer-stealing that night 
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on Papplewick forest, and that stout 
old Tom Booth, the Nottingham deer- 
stealer, and Michael Earp, commonly 
called All-fours, of Kirkby, had been 
taken up on suspicion. For the next 
week the Newstead keeper, the Papple- 
wick constable and particularly Abel 
Marrot were busily going to and fro, 
searching and questioning; and in the 
end Basil Lee and Ethan Lovett were 
caught at Youlgreave in Derbyshire and 
together with Booth and All-fours were 


brought before the local magistrates. 
Booth wus outspokenly indignant that 
he should be suspected of so unsports- 
manlike a deed as to poach in the close 
season. He was discharged for lack 
of evidence, as was All-fours without 
the offer of any, probably for the 
thrifty reason that his confinement 
would have thrown a large family on 
the parish; but the two Gipsies were 
committed for trial at the summer 
assizes. 


(To be continued.) 





HENRY LABOUCHERE. 


By THe Rieut Hon. G. W. E. Russe. 


“When the Grand Old Man goes, our 
leader must be Le-bowcher.” This 
fervent utterance of a convinced Rad- 
ical, somewhere about the year 1882, 
supplies me with a fitting text. 

My task, undertaken at the Editor’s 
bidding, is not easy. The account of 
Mr. Labouchere which appeared in 
“Truth” immediately after his death 
was so clear, so full, and so well-in- 
formed, that it puts subsequent writers 
at a disadvantage. I cannot pretend 
to write Mr. Labouchere’s early history, 
or to describe his habits in private life; 
nor can I even profess to have ever 
been an intimate friend. My connec- 
tion with him was purely fortuitous; it 
was confined to the House of Commons, 
and began with the new Parliament 
of 1880. The saying which I have 
inscribed at the head of this paper suf- 
ficiently indicates the position which, 
quite early in the life of that Parlia- 
ment, he acquired in Radical circles 
out of doors. Inside the House, we 
saw a different side of him; and the 
contrast between the Labouchere of 
the House and the Labouchere of the 
platform was at once amusing and 
instructive. 

As a Harrow boy of fifteen, I had 
admired the gay audacity with which, 


at the General Election of 1868, the 
democratic Labouchere upset the ap- 
ple-cart of official Whiggery in Middle- 
sex, though he lost his own seat by do- 
ing so; and it may be that some allu- 
sion of mine to that “unchartered free- 
dom” first commended me to his kindly 
regard. At any rate, it is certain that 
from April 1880 onwards he always 
showed himself to me in his most ac- 
cessible and obliging aspect. I will 
speak first of some slighter traits, and 
will then pass on to matters more im- 
portant. 

“The Christian member for North- 
ampton” (as he delighted to call him- 
self in, contrast to his colleague, Mr. 
Bradlaugh) was not, at the time of 
which I speak, much known in general 
society. His social day was over, and 
I cannot suppose that he regretted it. 

He was the oracle of an initiated cir- 
cle, and the smoking-room of the House 
of Commons was his shrine. There, 
poised in an American rocking-chair 
and delicately toying with a cigarette, 
he unlocked the varied treasures of his 
well-stored memory, and threw over the 
changing scenes of life the mild light 
of his genial philosophy. It was a 
chequered experience that made him 
what he was. He had known men 
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and cities; had probed in turn the mys- 
teries of the Caucus, the Green-room, 
and the Stock Exchange; had been a 
diplomatist, a financier, a journalist, 
and a politician. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was not surprising that 
his faith—no doubt originally robust— 
in the rectitude of human nature and 
the purity of human motive should 
have undergone some process of de- 
generation. Still, it may be questioned 
whether, after all that he had seen and 
done, he really was the absolute and 
all-round cynic that he seemed to be. 
The palpable endeavor to make out the 
worst of everyone—including himself— 
go.ve a certain flavor of unreality to his 
conversation; but, in spite of this draw- 
back, he was an engaging talker. His 
language was racy and incisive, and he 
spoke as neatly as he wrote. His 
voice was pleasant, and his utterance 
deliberate and effective. He had a 
keen eye for absurdities and incongrui- 
ties, a shrewd insight into affectation 
and bombast, and an admirable im- 
patience of all the moral and intellec- 
tual qualities which constitute the 
Bore. He was by no means inclined 
to bow the knee too slavishly to an 
exalted reputation, and he analyzed 
with agreeable frankness the personal 
and political qualities of great and 
good men, even they that sate on the 
Liberal Front Bench. As an un- 
masker of political humbug he was su- 
preme, but his dislike of that vice of- 
ten led him into unreasonable deprecia- 
tions. I well remember the peroration 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speech in introduc- 
ing the Irish Land Bill of 1881; and I 
think it deserves to be reproduced: 


As it has been said that Love is 
stronger than Death, even so Justice 
is stronger than popular excitement, 
stronger than the passions of the mo- 
ment, stronger even than the grudges, 
the resentments, and the sad traditions 
of the past. Walking in that light we 
cannot err. Guided by that light—that 
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Divine light—we are safe. Every step 
that we take upon our road is a step 
that brings us nearer to the goal, and 
every obstacle, even although for the 
moment it may seem insurmountable, 
ean only for a little while retard, and 
never can defeat, the fina! triumph. 


When the orator sat down we 
streamed into the Lobby, each man say- 
ing to his neighbor: “‘Wasn’t that splen- 
did?” “The finest thing he ever did!’ 
“What a thrilling peroration!” “Yes” 
(in a drawl from Labouchere), “but I 
eall it d——d copy-book-y.” 

I have spoken of the flavor of un- 
reality which was imparted to Labou- 
chere’s conversation by his affected 
cynicism. A similar effect was pro- 
duced by his manner of personal nar- 
rative. Ethics apart, I have no quar- 
rel with the man who romances to 
amuse his friends; but the romance 
should be so conceived and so uttered 
as to convey a decent sense of probabil- 
ity, or at least possibility. Labou- 
chere’s narratives conveyed no such 
sense. Though amusingly told, - they 
were so outrageously and palpably im- 
possible that his only object in telling 
them must have been to test one’s cre- 
dulity. I do not mind having my leg 
pulled, but I dislike to feel the process 
too distinctly. 

These arts of romantic narrative, 
only partially successful in the smok- 
ing-room, were, I believe, practised 
with great effect on the electors of 
Northampton. Labouchere was never 
happier than in describing the meth- 
ods by which he had fobbed off some 
inconvenient enthusiast, or thrown 
dust in the eyes of a too curious in- 
quirer. His accounts of his dealings 
with his constituents had, I suppose, 
a good deal in common with his expe- 
riences as President of a South Ameri- 
can Republic or Commander of a Rev- 
olutionary force; but they were ex- 
tremely entertaining. He used to de- 
clare that he had originated the hon- 
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orific title of “Grand Old Man,” and 
his setting of the scene was as follows: 
Mr. Bradlaugh had been expelled from 
the House, and straightway went down 
to Northampton for re-election, his col- 
league, “the Christian member” for the 
borough, accompanying him. What 
ensued at the first meeting may be told 
as Labouchere used to tell it. “I said 
to our enthusiastic supporters: ‘Men of 
Northampton, I come to you with a 
message from the Grand Old Man. 
(Cheers.) I went to see him before I 
left London; I told him of my errand 
here; and he laid his hand on my shoul- 
der, saying, in his most solemn tone, 
“Bring him back with you, Henry; 
bring him back.”*’ That carried the 
election.” I daresay it did; and the 
picture of Mr. Gladstone fondling La- 
bouchere and calling him “Henry” can 
never be obliterated from the mental 
gaze of anyone who knew the two 
men. 

There was a good deal of impishness 
in Labouchere’s nature. He was of 
the family of Puck, and “Lord! what 
fools these mortals be!” probably ex- 
pressed his attitude towards his fellow- 
creatures. But it was noticeable that 
his impishness never degenerated into 
rudeness. There is as clear a differ- 
ence between gentlemanlike fun and 
vulgar fun as between champagne and 
swipes. Labouchere was a gentleman 
to the backbone, and had all the cour- 
tesy which one would have expected 
from his antecedents. I remember 
that, in the stormy days of January 
1881, when the Prime Minister and 
the authorities of the House were 
obliged to extemporize rules against dis- 
order, I happened to be crossing New 
Palace Yard in company with Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone. We met Labouchere, 
who chirped, in his cheeriest manner. 
“Well, has the tyrant made any fresh 
attack on free speech to-day?” Mr. 
Gladstone passed on, and Labouchere 
said to me, with genuine concern: “He 


can’t have thought I meant his father 
can he? Of course, I was thinking of 
the Speaker.” It was interesting to 
see that he seemed to shudder at the 
bare notion of having been unintention- 
ally rude. 

I remember Mr. Gladstone, in one of 
his odd fits of political speculation, ask- 
ing if I thought that there was even 
one man in the House of Commons, 
however radical he might be, who 
would vote for unwigging the Speaker. 
I, rather obviously, suggested La- 
bouchere, and Mr. Gladstone replied— 
“Yes, possibly; but that would be from 
freakishness, not from conviction.” No 
powers of divination could have as- 
certained what Labouchere really be- 
lieved; but I think it was easier to 
know what he really enjoyed. I sup- 
pose he enjoyed his wealth—most peo- 
ple who have it do so—but chiefly, I 
should think, on rather impish grounds. 
It was an acute delight to him in early 
days to know that he was bound to in- 
herit the wealth of his uncle. Lord 
Taunton, a high-dried Whig, who de- 
tested his eccentricities. He took 
pleasure in saying to casual acquaint- 
ances, “You know that my sister mar- 
ried the Bishop of Rochester,” for he 
felt the incongruity of the fate which 
had made him brother-in-law to Bishop 
Thorold, the primmest, correctest, and 
most stiffly starched of all the Angli- 
can Episcopate. Litigation always 
seemed to delight him, less for the ob- 
jects contested than for the opportunity 
which it gave him of scoring and sur- 
prising; and I am sure that I do him no 
wrong when I say that he found a pe- 
culiar zest in buying a freehold house 
in Old Palace Yard, and thereby im- 
peding the schemes of Mr. H. Y. 
Thompson for creating a National Val- 
halla. 

I feel certain that he thoroughly en- 
joyed the proprietorship of “Truth,” 
and not less the reputation (which we 
are now told was erroneous) of being 
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its editor. I myself believe, though 
some of his obituarists deny, that he 
had a genuine sympathy with all vic- 
tims of cruelty, fraud, and injustice, 
and found a real pleasure in the im- 
mense service which “Truth” did in un- 
masking impostors and bringing tor- 
turers to justice. 

Labouchere made “Truth,” and, in 
one most important respect, “Truth” 
made Labouchere. I do not refer to 
anything in the way of profit or of con- 
sideration which it may have brought 
him: he was placed by the circum- 
stances of his birth in a position where 
such things neither make nor mar. I 
refer to his political career. I do not 
know whether, when, as a young man, 
he flitted in and out of Parliament, he 
cherished any serious ambitions. I 
doubt if he had them even when he 
became M.P. for Northampton. But 
the events of the Parliament of 1880 
brought him rapidly to the front. His 
valorous championship of Bradlaugh 
. gave him a peculiar position at a mo- 
ment when the public mind was vio- 
lently agitated by panic-fears of Athe- 
ism. He stood for religious freedom 
when many of its sworn adherents ran 
away; and on all the points of old- 
fashioned Radicalism (before Socialism 
affected it) he was as sound as a bell. 
Hence the cry of the London demo- 
crat—“‘Our leader must be Le-bow- 
cher.” But before that desirable con- 
summation could be reached, the Lib- 
eral majority of Easter, 1880, melted 
like last year’s snow. The Tories took 
office. The General Election of 1885 
did not displace them, and in February 


1886 Mr, Gladstone, having squared 
the Irish members, came back to 
office. 


Labouchere’s position was now diffi- 
cult and tantalizing. His party were 
in office, and the way seemed clear for 
some radical reforms on which Lib- 
erals had long set their hearts, But 
Mr. Chamberlain, and some of the Rad- 
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ical group with whom Labouchere had 
acted, declined to accept Home Rule, 
left the Government, and created Rad- 
ical Unionism. If they voted against 
the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill, it would almost certainly be 
thrown out, and the Government would 
follow it into retirement. Here was, 
indeed, a perplexing situation, and it 
forced Labouchere into action which 
must certainly have been uncongenial 
to him. Four days before the vital 
division, when argument on either 
side was exhausted and everyone had 
decided on his course, Labouchere, 
writing on behalf of a large body of 
Liberal M.P.’s, addressed to Mr. Cham- 
berlain an earnest appeal, imploring 
him either to vote for the second read- 
ing or at least to abstain. He pointed 
out that a second General Election 
within seven months would be a se- 
rious matter for Liberals, and he re- 
marked that a General Election with- 
out Mr. Chamberlain (then at the 
height of his popularity) on the Liberal 
side might lead to a Whig-Tory or Tory- 
Whig Government, which “would rel- 
egate to the dim and distant future” 
those measures which they had so long 
and so ardently desired. To this ap- 
peal Mr. Chamberlain naturally replied 
that he and his friends would be stul- 
tifying themselves if, after all they had 
said and done, they were at the last 
moment to abstain from giving effect 
to their convictions. “I admit,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain, “the dangers of a 
General Election at the present time; 
but I think the responsibility must in 
fairness rest upon those who have 
brought in, and forced to a division, a 
Bill which, in the words of Mr. Bright, 
‘not twenty members outside the Irish 
party would support if Mr. Gladstone’s 
great authority were withdrawn from 
ia 

I must believe that, when Labouchere 
penned the appealing document, he had 
his tongue in his cheek. The simple 
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souls in the constituencies, and the not 
much wiser ones who had just entered 
Parliament, may have believed that Mr. 
Chamberlain, having staked his whole 
career on a decisive act, would shrink 
from it at the last moment for fear he 
should embarrass the Liberal party; 
but Labouchere, I feel certain, had no 
such illusions. Yet the incident was 
not without its effect. The champion- 
ship of Bradlaugh was over, for Brad- 
laugh was in the House to look after 
himself. Henceforward Labouchere 
was one of the most persistent, and, 
through “Truth,” one of the most pow- 
erful advocates of Home Rule, and a 
highly resourceful counsellor in all the 
plots and stratagems which made the 
political history of 1886-1892. 

It was at this period of storm and 
stress that Sir Frederick Bridge, who 
was one of Labouchere’s neighbors in 
Westminster, was moved to utter his 
thought in song. The poem appeared 
in “Punch,” and is reprinted here by 
the special permission of the proprie- 
tors of that journal. 


. LABBY IN OUR ABBBY.' 
Tune—“Sally in our Alley.” 


Of all the boys that are so smart 
There’s none like crafty Labby; 
He learns the secrets of each heart, 

And lives near our Abbey? 
There is no lawyer in the land 

That's half so sharp as Labby; 
He is a demon in the art, 

And guileless as a babby. 


For Arthur Balfour, of the week 

By far the very worst day 
Is that dread day that comes betwixt 

A Tuesday and a Thursday; 

For then he reads his vile misdeeds 

(“Unmanly, mean, and shabby”) 
Exposed to view in type so true 

By penetrating Labby. 

1 Written during the period of office of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government when Mr. 
Arthur Balfour was chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

2 Mr. L. resided in Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, at that time. 

’“Truth ” was published on Wednesday. 


Our Ministers and Members all 

Make game of truthful Labby, 

Tho’ but for him ’tis said they’d be 

A sleepy lot and “flabby”; 

But ere their seven long years are out‘ 

They hope to bury Labby; 

Ah! then how peacefully he’ll lie, 

But not in our Abbey. 

What Sir Frederick Bridge wrote 
jestingly, Labouchere—for once in his 
life—took seriously. There can be no 
doubt that by this time he had formed 
a definite ambition of political office. 
During the six years of Tory ascend- 
ency, he fought incessantly, with 
tongue and pen, for the Liberal cause, 
and he reckoned confidently on being 
included in the next Liberal Cabinet. 
But he had reckoned without his host. 
The Parliament which had been elected 
in July 1886 was dissolved in June 
1892. The General Blection gave 
Gladstone a majority of forty all told. 
He became Prime Minister for the 
fourth time, and formed his last Cab- 
inet. But he did not find a place in 
it for Labouchere. Before he submit- 
ted his list to the Queen, he had re- 
ceived a direct intimation that he had 
better not include in it the name of the 
editor of “Truth.” On this point her 
Majesty was reported to be “very stiff.” 
Whether that stiffness encountered any 
corresponding, or conflicting, stiffness 
in the Prime Minister I do not know, 
but for my own part I believe that 
“the Grand Old Man” acquiesced in the 
exclusion of “Henry” without a sigh or 
struggle. 

Displeased by the issue of events, 
Labouchere took a mild revenge. He 
printed in “Truth” some severe stric- 
tures on Mr. Gladstone’s new Adminis- 
tration—partly because it was too 
Whiggish—and illustrated them with a 
hideous cartoon, in which all we who 
had accepted office were caricatured. 
Participating in these rebuffs, and sur- 
prised by my friend’s lapse from 
amenity, I wrote Labouchere a letter of 

* A reference to the Septennial Act. 
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” remonstrance, which proved about as 
efficacious as his own appeal to Mr. 
Chamberlain six years before. This 
was his answer: 

Aug. 24, 1892. 

My dear Russell_—Never be drawn. 
Let a licentious and scurrilous Press 
say what it likes, and sit tight. ; 
My Radicalism goes to the utter de- 
struction of the aristocracy. So, of 
course, I call attention to young patri- 
cians, and compare them with those 
children of the people, Cobb and Chan- 
ning. This is involved in being on the 
side of destruction. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. Labouchere. 


Thus Labouchere’s political ambi- 
tions came to an end, unsung indeed, 
but, I fear, not unwept. Very soon 
he developed a new scheme for the 
employment of his powers, and pursued 
it with the most untiring industry. 
He wished to be made Ambassador at 
Washington, and he wished it with an 
insistence which people who knew him 
superficially would scarcely have ex- 
pected. Lord Rosebery was at the time 
Foreign Secretary; and if it be true, as 
I have seen it stated, that he was one 
of the very ‘few people whom Labou- 
chere hated, I think the reason might 
be found in the correspondence of 
1892-3. 

In later years my communications 
with Labouchere were few and far be- 
tween. It happened that, towards the 
end of the year 1906, I had occasion to 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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write to him for some information 
about a foreign question. He imme- 
diately replied, and then turned to cur- 
rent. politics: 

“I find it very comfortable being out 
of Parliament, and reading in the pa- 
pers what they do—or don’t do-—-in the 
H. of C. Our pawky friend C. B. 
seems to be very popular. I am a 
Radical, but it strikes me that he will 

create a reaction if he yields 
so much to the ultra-Labor men of the 
—— type on social issues, particularly 
if ‘Joe’ remains an invalid, and the 
Conservative party can free itself of 
his fiscal ‘reforms.’ As for the Edu- 
cation Bill, I do not love Bishops, but 
I hate far more the Noncon, Popes. 
Either you must have pure Secularism 
in public schools, or teach religion of 
some sort; and, altho’ I personally am 
an Agnostic, I don’t see how Xtianity 
is to be taught free from all dogma, 
and entirely creedless, by teachers who 
do not believe in it. This is the play 
of Hamlet without Hamlet, and acted 
by persons of his philosophic doubt.” 

So, at least for once in his life, La- 
bouchere was on the same side as the 
Bishops, and in that good company we 
may leave him. 

P.S.—If in one passage of the forego- 
ing paper I have borrowed from my 
former self, let me plead Lord Morley’s 
excuse—“A man may once say a thing 
as he would have it said, he cannot 
say it twice.” 
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It is not, I think, generally true of 
the works of Dickens, as it is of so 
many other great books, that the day 
on which we discovered them stands 
out conspicuously in our memories. 
They are so much bound up with the 
childhood and youth of our generation 
that most of us can hardly remember 


the time when we did not know them; 
and the world of “Pickwick” and 
“Copperfield,” and of byways in the 
City of London, dawned upon us im-. 
perceptibly like other phenomena of 
our awakening life—like the world of 
gardens and green things, of the sea, 
of railways, of awakening spring 
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blossoms, and winter ice and snow. 
One reason for this is that in reading 
Dickens one thinks less of the author 
than of the characters in the stories; 
it is a world and not a library with 
which we make acquaintance; it is not 
one man’s view or presentment of 
things, but the things themselves that 
swim into our ken. A world, but not 
a real world such as that which sur- 
rounds us; it is a world of make-believe 
from beginning to end, and nowhere so 
fantastic as when Dickens is hammer- 
ing away hardest at realism. For quite 
a long time in my childhood, as it 
seems to me looking back on it, my 
reading consisted almost exclusively of 
the works of Dickens and bound vol- 
umes of “Punch,” and the same must 
be true of thousands of my generation. 
We lived and moved in a world of 
imagination largely inhabited by these 
characters created by Dickens. Mr. 
Murdstone, for example, was no over- 
drawn and preposterous piece of melo- 
drama, he was a very real terror and 
shadow upon our lives, just as Tony 
Weller, an equally impossible creature, 
was one of our closest friends and fa- 
vorites—my own single regret about 
him being that one almost always met 
him off duty in hours of relaxation, and 
but seldom on the box-seat of his coach, 
where one would so delightedly have 

journeyed with him. 
“ A curious fact about this world of 
Dickens is, that great as its fascina- 
tion is for us, it is not a world that 
we should really care to inhabit; we 
should not really be at home with 
many of its inhabitants.| The world of 
Thackeray, of Meredith, or of Thomas 
Hardy are worlds in which we should 
like to live. Theirs are characters that 
we should not only like to meet out of 
curiosity, but with whom we should 
feel more or less at home; and yet the 
world of Dickens, which has a far 
greater hold upon us, would on the 
whole be a very uncongeniai world. In 
LIVING AGE. VOL. Liv. 2859 
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theory we feel that we should like to 
meet the Dingley Dell Christmas party, 
but as a matter of fact I am afraid we 
should feel like fish out of water. We 
should endure with a very ill grace the 
long-winded stories of the fireside; Bob 
Sawyer would certainly have got upon 
our nerves, and especially at break- 
fast-time; we should certainiy have had 
bad headaches if we had imbibed even 
a small proportion of our share of the 
drinks so freely circulated by Mr. 
Wardle. What should we make of 
Mr. Micawber? I am afraid we should 
vote him a nuisance, and tell him that 
we had no time to attend to him. In 
short, almost all the characters of Dick- 
ens are characters which we like to 
observe in their relation to other peo- 
ple, but with whom we do not greatly 
desire to have direct dealings ourselves. 
Perhaps we are not worthy of them, 
and lack the patience and simplicity of 
heart that would be necessary to reveal 
them at their best. 

And this brings us to another con- 
sideration which I think explains both 
the defects of Dickens as an artist and 
his universality as a writer. He 
dealt not with subtleties of character, 
but with broad human emotions. His 
g0od people were all very good, and 
his bad people were all unmitigatedly 
bad—a set of affairs almost unknown 
in real life. In short, he was a dra- 
matist; his figures stood for something, 
they were un impersonation of ideas 
and motives. Carlyle, with his usual 
astuteness, recognized it at quite an 
early stage of Dickens’s popularity. “I 
had to go yesterday to Dickens's read- 
ing at the Hanover Rooms,” he writes, 
“to the complete upsetting of my even- 
ing habitudes and spiritual composure. 
Dickens does do it capitally, such as 
it is; acts better than any Macready 
in the world; the whole tragic, comic, 
heroic, theatre visible, performing un- 
der one hat and keeping us laughing— 
in a sorry way, some of us thought— 
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the whole night. He is a good crea- 
ture, too, and makes fifty or sixty 
pounds by each of these readings.” A 
whole theatre under one hat—that is 
really the true description of Dickens, 
far truer than the remark that he is a 
whole library in a few volumes. It is 
a delightful travelling theatre, which 
can be fitted up almost instantly with 
a variety of scenes—as an office in the 
City of London, as an inn at Rochester, 
as the ballroom at Dingley Dell, as the 
top of a coach, and so on, in infinite 
variety. But it is a theatre always 
furnished with the same troupe of ex- 
tremely competent knockabout actors, 
who take different parts with amazing 
ability, but who stand always for one 
or other of the few simple protagonists 
in the conventional human drama. 
Writing about Dickens in later life, 
Carlyle expressed again the same idea: 
“Dickens’s essential faculty,” he said, 
“is that of a first-rate actor; had he 
been born twenty or forty years sooner 
we should most probably have had a 
second or greater Charles Mathews, In- 
cledon, or the like, and no writing 
Dickens.” Fortunately for us Dickens 
lived when he did, and committed his 
wonderful ‘impersonations to paper; 
and thus gave us an example of that 
higher form of mimicry which is part 
of the composition of every really 
clever man. In its lowest phase no 
talent can be lower, even the Papuans 
and monkeys have it; but in its highest, 
where it gives you a domicile or abid- 
ing place in the spiritual world of a 
Shakespeare or a Goethe, there are 
only some few talents that are higher. 
Dickens had it in its highest form, and 
it more than compensated for his lack 
of finer artistic qualities. And is it 
not that which makes our attitude to 
his art almost identical with our atti- 
tude towards the theatre at its best? 
We are not onlookers at the life which 
he presents, we are partakers in it; we 
forget to criticize, we applaud the he- 
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roes and hiss the villains, and weep 
sentimental tears over characters and 
situations which, away from the garish 
footlights of the stage and in the cold 
daylight of everyday life, would leave 
us untouched and unmoved. 

There are people, of course, who will 
have it that Dickens was simply one 
of the most incomparable writers and 
delineators of character who ever lived; 
to such a view criticism can have noth- 
ing to say. Dickens had a touch of 
that universal quality which, when it 
was allied to the artistic and poetic 
genius of a Shakespeare, produced a 
creature incomparable in the world; 
and the splendid and powerful human- 
ity of Dickens is a tribute to the force 
that the touch of universality can ex- 
ert even when it is not allied to poetic 
or artistic equipment. But a delin- 
eator of human character in the mod- 
ern sense of the word Dickens was not; 
perhaps the only supreme and perfect 
thing that he did in this way were the 
two characters of Mrs. Nickleby and 
Mrs. Micawber. In those two por- 
traits, in which there is not one super- 
fluous stroke of the brush, almost the 
whole of femininity is portrayed once 
and for all—not the whole of woman- 
hood, but the whole of femininity. 
Criticism, I think, has never done full 
justice to Mrs. Nickleby, and Mrs. Mi- 
cawber is overshadowed by her more 
amusing but incomparably less human 
partner—— 

But I see myself on the verge of an 
abyss; I simply must not generalize 
about Dickens, or hundreds of people 
who have hundreds of favorites among 
his characters will demand my life. 
An unfortunate result of the spell that 
he casts upon us is that criticism is re- 
garded as a kind of impiety. Well, let 
us leave it at that. One of the things 
that make him precious to us is that 
the taste and liking for his work is 
one that we can share with almost 
everybody. A cultivated taste, in lit- 
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erature or any other form of art, tends 
to isolate us more and more from the 
mass of our fellowmen; it is impossi- 
ble that it should be otherwise. But 
there are some things which the mind 
does not drop in the course of its prog- 
ress, and for those of us who were 
brought up on his books the taste for 
The Saturday Review. 
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Dickens is one of these things. One 
by. one other idols of our youth depart, 
but he remains; not too great, like 
Shakespeare, to be our intimate friend 
and companion, but offering us always 
a homely and satisfying entertainment 
wherever the travelling theatre may 
be set up. 
Filson Young. 





LAURA AND TRUDI. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWIOCK. 


I. 

Two thousand pounds sterling, forty 
thousand good German Reichsmarks, 
had been left to Laura Spiller by her 
godfather, old Herr Weber, and it was 
so well invested that her godfather’s 
executor and man of business ex- 
plained to Laura that for the rest of 
her life it should bring her a safe and 
certain income of a hundred a year—a 
hndred pounds, or, as Laura reckoned 
it, two thousand marks. “Trudi and I 
have two thousand a year,” she had 
said softly to herself, and aloud to her 
young sister, over and over again since 
the miracle had happened. 

Laura had been attached to her god- 
father, and had grieved over the news 
of his death; but when she heard of 
the provision he had made for her it 
seemed as if death, instead of snapping 
the tie between them, lrad strengthened 
it. To his friendship she owed this 
new sense of comfort and security, and 
so the old man’s sheltering arms, which 
had always helped her, helped her still. 
“If Trudi and I both fell ill and could 
not work we could live on our means,” 
she said, thus laying the spectre that 
had risen whenever she was run down 
or out of spirits. “When I die Trudi 
will be comfortably off,’ she thought, 
and made her will accordingly. For 
the money had been left at her dis- 
She could spend it all in an 
hour if she chose. Onkel Gottfried, as 
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she called her godfather, had known 


that she would never spend a shilling 
foolishly. He had watched the brave 
fight she made since her parents died 
twelve years ago and left their two 
girls beggared. ‘ 

Now the worst of the fight was over. 
The sisters between them earned 
enough to keep their little home to- 
gether, the three or four rooms on the 
third floor of a Gartenhaus in a quiet 
street in West Berlin. They were both 
what Americans call schoolmarms. 
Laura had qualified when she left 
school, though at that time she had not 
expected to work for her living. She 
had done it because Onkel Gottfried 
advised her to, and he had fought the 
necessary battles with her parents. He 
saw, as she did not, that her parents 
were living without the least coucern 
for their children’s future, spending, 
speculating, trusting to luck, making 
no sacrifices to give the girls a dowry, 
although they lived in a society where 
girls rarely marry without one. But 
when Onkel Gottfried said that Laura 
wished to become a Lehrerin her mother 
was furious, vowed that she hated 
Zukunfismusik, and that hei girls would 
marry as she had done. - 

“You came to Karl with a dowry, all 
of which is spent,” said Herr Weber, 
who knew the family affairs too well 
for his peace of mind. 

“On the contrary,” said Frau Spiller, 
“Karl fell desperately.in love with me, 
and here | am.” 
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But five years after this discussion 
she was not there, and Karl was not 
there either. Laura had not married, 
Trudi, who was ten years younger, had 
not finished school, and their only heri- 
tage was debt and disorder. If it had 
not been for Onkel Gottfried it must 
have gone hard with the girls. There 
were some relations in a distant part 
of Germany, but they were steady-go- 
ing thrifty people, and the name of 
Spiller was taboo amongst them. They 
did not offer to do anything for Laura 
and Trudi, who must have been brought 
up badly, and were probably as silly 
and extravagant as their parents. 
They wrote polite letters and advised 
the girls to stay in Berlin. Onkel Gott- 
fried was a poor man himself—too poor 
to offer a girl a home. But he took 
charge of Trudi until she had finished 
her training, and Laura from the first 
took charge of herself. 

Twelve years ago these things had 
happened, and a little farther back still 
other things had happened that shook 
Laura roughly out of the fool’s para- 
dise in which a pretty girl lives. She 
had been wooed, she had thought she 
was loved, for the space of a week she 
had been unofficially engaged. Her 
mother, a born fool, spread the news 
in whispers before it was authentic. 
Laura was going to marry Referendar 
Reimann, the only son of Justizrath 
Reimann, ¢ine glinzende Partie, “a 
match of the first brilliance, my dear; 
but don’t say a word to anyone yet be- 
cause, although everything is settled 
and the young man is desperately in 
love, the two fathers still have to ar- 
range some small details,” and so on 
and so on, in the ear of every gossip in 
the little town. A gown of great price 
and elegance was ordered for Laura to 
put on at the entertainment Frau 
Spiller proposed to give in celebration 
of the event when it became official— 
was ordered and created. Some of 
Laura’s friends saw the gown at the 
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dressmaker’s, but they never saw Laura 
wear it. The entertainment was never 
given. At the end of one blissful week 
Laura was told that the marriage could 
not take place. Her father could not 
give her the dowry the Justizrath de- 
manded for his son; could not even 
promise to furnish for the young 
couple; could do nothing his style of 
life promised. With expressed regret 
and implied contempt the Justizrath 
and the Referendar departed. No one 
blamed them, and no one except Onkel 
Gottfried thought twice about Laura. 
Her father was absorbed in his finan- 
cial worries, and her mother was as 
usual absorbed in herself. A year 
later both parents died, and since then 
Laura had put the hopes and dreams of 
girlhood from her. To earn bread by 
day and sleep by night she must work 
with all her strength, and she had done 
so, not unhappily. Now, thanks to 
Onkel Gottfried, she had butter to her 
bread, and at the end of the winter 
term Trudi and she had gone to Dres- 
den for an Easter holiday. 

“Just for once,” Trudi had coaxed— 
“just for once, let us pretend to be rich 
and young and happy,” and Laura, half 
frightened, but greatly tempted. had 
given way. They had taken four hun- 
dred marks, twenty pounds, with them, 
and they had spent the whole stupen- 
dous sum in three weeks. They had 
certainly been very extravagant. 

That was six weeks ago, but it 
seemed to both sisters that they had 
known Privatdocent Caspar Grote and 
his mother, Frau Professor Grote, much 
longer. It was the Frau Professor who 
had first made friends with them in 
the Dresden boarding-house. She liked 
the look and the behaviour of the sis- 
ters. They did not seek acquaintances, 
they were neat and quiet, and the elder 
one mothered the pretty young one. It 
was disappointing to find that they 
were schoolmarms earning their own 
living. She had not guessed it from 
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their air. But she did not withdraw 
her countenance, and in an expansive 
moment Trudi told her about the leg- 
acy left to Laura. 

“I do not understand that at all,” the 
Frau Professor said heatedly. “Why 
was half the money not left to you?” 

“But, dear Frau Professor, I was 
not Onkel Gottfried’s god-child,” said 
Trudi. 

The Frau Professor seemed to think 
that had nothing to do with it. 

“Next Saturday I expect my son,” 
she had said when she had known them 
about five minutes, and it seemed to 
Laura that henceforward whatever 
they did, and whatever they talked of, 
led sooner or later to the Frau Pro- 
fessor’s son. Before Saturday came 
Laura was tired of them both. 

“When the son comes I hope we 
shall be left more to ourselves again,” 
she said, but Trudi only agreed half- 
heartedly. She felt fluttered by the 
thought of Caspar’s coming—the in- 
comparable Caspar, who had never 
given his parents a moment’s anxiety, 
except when he had measles, and of 
whom his parents expected great 
things. 

“I like Frau Professor,” said Trudi. 

“I like a little of her,” said Laura. 

“I like Herr Caspar,” said Trudi, 
when she had known that hero half a 
day. 

“So do I,” said Laura, “but I don’t 
believe he will ever do great things.” 

Six weeks later the sisters had not 
essentially changed their point of 
view. Laura still thought the mother 
a managing, conceited woman, whose 
exaggerated estimate of her only son 
made her tedious company. If Cas- 
par had been the pheenix his mother 
thought him, as an everlasting subject 
of anecdote and adulation he would 
still have palled. 

“Caspar is a genius,” the good Frau 
Professor would say too seriously, and 
too often. 
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But Caspar was not a genius—in 
Laura’s shrewd opinion. He was a 
worthy pedantic young man, with mild 
blue eyes and an immense belief in his 
mother. How any woman could set an 
an aureole around his tow-colored head 
Passed Laura’s understanding. When 
she compared him with her Referendar! 
But Trudi seemed to think comparisons 
were odious. She spent most of her 
leisure time with her new friends, 
and never ceased to sing their 
praises. 

However, though Laura was often 
lonely now she was not unhappy. For 
twelve years she had been so starved 
of all she wanted that her additional! in- 
come opened new worlds to her. She 
bought’ new clothes for Trudi and her- 
self when the second quarter was paid, 
and she took two tickets in the second 
circle for “The Merchant of Venice,” a 
play she was studying in English with 
her class, and greatly desired to see. 
She did not like it as well in English ag 
in German, and was pleased to think 
that on the stage she would hear it in 
her mother-tongue. 

“But it is wonderful,” she said to 
Trudi. “For three months this money 
will give us all the pleasures we want. 
I count our new clothes a pleasure. 
They were not exactly a necessity. 
‘With a little more careful mending and 
patching, our old ones——” 

“Laura!” cried Trudi. “The old ones 
were so shabby and out of date that 
people stared at us in the street.” 

“I never noticed it. They kept us 
warm. Still, I shall enjoy seeing you 
in the new ones, and in wearing my 
own. We are as well off now as many 
a young pastor or professor. How wise 
Onkel Gottfried was to put us in the 
way of supporting ourselves.” 

“I would much rather be supported,” 
said Trudi. “I hate teaching.” 

“I know you do,” said Laura anx- 
fously. “But what else is open to 
you?” 
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_Trudi blushed. 

On the whole, the time between 
Easter and Whitsuntide passed pleas- 
antly and uneventfully. At least, on 
looking back when June came, Laura 
could not see the landmarks that led to 
the present situation. In her company 
Caspar had never made love to Trudi. 
She could not picture him as a lover at 
all, or as anything but an amiable, 
rather stupid, young man who took his 
insufferable mother at her own valua- 
tion. Laura supposed the illusion of 
love prevented Trudi from seeing him 
in his true colors, but she could only 
make guesses at her young sister’s state 
of. mind. They never discussed Cas- 
par or the Frau Professor now. It was 
partly Trudi’s reticence that told her 
story. She would come back from 
her friends with her eyes alight and 
her cheeks aglow, and have never a 
word to say of what had put her in 
such good spirits. To be sure, the 
young man had offered some instruc- 
tion in botany that the young woman 
had accepted with gratitude; but Laura 
could not understand why Herr Grote, 
discoursing on funguses, should send 
Trudi home:to her in a happy dream. 
However, she understood everything 
better after the Frau Professor’s birth- 
day. 

This event fell on Whitmonday, 
when all the pleasure-resorts of Berlin 
were bound to be inconveniently 
crowded. “Nevertheless, the Grotes de- 
cided that, as they always had an expe- 
dition and a feast in honor of it, they 
would have both this year, and invite 
the sisters to accompany them. That 
will show you the stage of intimacy 
reached by the two households. They 
would not have asked acquaintances 
to join them on an occasion so intimate 
and so costly, because the programme 
could not be carried out for a few pence. 
They were to take an electric car to 
the Griinewald, dine at 2 restaurant 
there, and after a long day in the coun- 
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try return to Berlin and have supper 
with the Frau Professor. 

Laura would have enjoyed herself 
very well if she could have walked in 
the woods with Trudi only, or even 
alone. Bnt when the loaded electric 
cars disgorged them, her head ached 
already with trying to hear and an- 
swer a flood of empty babble amidst a 
din: Frau Grote was a woman who 
must always be talking, and always of 
her own affairs. Even these suburban 
woods were fresh and beautiful on this 
young June day, and Laura longed to 
give her mind to them. But she knew 
that her companion was like the 
woman, overheard by Heine, who cried, 
“What do the trees matter to you?” 
when she was asked to have eyes for 
them: Was gehen Dir die schine griine 
Baume an? She had to tell Laura all 
about her birthday presents, and the 
bunch of lilies of the valley the cook 
had brought from the market, and the 
wicked price of asparagus-ends this 
year, the headless ends the thrifty 
German housewife buys and puts in 
her omelets. She hoped Laura liked 
rhubarb, because there would be rhu- 
barb for supper—Caspar said it agreed 
with him better than unripe gooseber- 
ries, and it was a pleasure to get any- 
thing the dear good boy desired. Such 
a marvellous present he had given her 
—a true work of art: his photograph, 
cabinet size, in evening dress, and 
holding in his right hand his pamph- 
let on green mould in damp cupboards 
—a work that had created a sensation, 
nothing short of a sensation—and next 
to the photograph the Frau Professor 
valued Trudi’s cushion; that was a 
masterpiece, really and truly a master- 
piece. 

“Alackaday,” thought Laura, “now 
Trudi is to be set up for adulation next 
to Caspar. What does it all mean? I 
foresee that I shall soon think Trudi a 
bore. Embroidery is not her pastime 
at all, and the stems of her flowers 
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were broken-backed—but where is 
Trudi, and where is Herr Grote?” 

“I don’t see Trudi and Herr Grote,” 
said she. “I thought they were just 
behind.” 

Frau Grote, who carried a large ob- 
long green tin holding rolls and sau- 
sage for a “snack” at eleven o’clock, 
looked unperturbed. 

“We have the food with us,” she said. 

“But where can they be? They must 
be hungry too.” : 

“Your sister is with my son. You 
may feel quite easy about her. Cas- 
par, perhaps, prefers to eat a trifle at 
a Restauraticn. He considers al fresco 
meals a little undignified. My blessed 
husband did too. But he has been 
so long dead, and I have been so long 
used to turn round every penny and 
make it do service as two—how easy 
life would be, Friiulein Spiller, if it 
could be carried on without money!— 
Allow me to offer you a slice of brown 
bread and liver-sausage—if we had 
nothing to consider but poetry and ro- 
mance—lI am a highly romantic nature, 
—and so is my Caspar,—but we also 
have to consider what is due to our po- 
sition—have we not?” 

Laura, who was hungry, ate brown 
bread and butter and liver-sausage 
with satisfaction, but she did not feel 
at all satisfied about Trudi. It was 
out of the question that Caspar’s hand- 
kerchief should be thrown to her with 
his mother’s approval. A man of his 
matrimonial value might once in a thou- 
sand years choose a penniless girl, but 
never since the world began had a 
Frau Professor encouraged such folly. 
Caspar Grote! a sane, sound young man 
with steady work and hopes of ad- 
vancement. He must—Laura saw it 
herself—he must marry a girl who 
could furnish the flat, buy the house 
linen, and add a solid sum to the small 
yearly income. He would find such 
2 girl at a moment’s notice whenever 
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he chose. The young couple would 
have three or four rooms, perhaps one 
small cheap servant, .and would do all 
the washing at home. Laura knew 
just the kind of ménage it would be, 
and thought of it without enthusiasm. 
But it was beyond Trudi’s reach. She 
would never marry—as Laura had 
never married—and she must be saved 
the heartbreak that had ended Laura's 
youth when she was deserted by her 
Referendar. 

“I am not happy about Trudi lately,” 
she said to Frau Grote. “She says 80 
often that she does not like teaching, 
and yet she will have to teach all her 
life.” 

“She says it to me, too,” said Frau 
Grote. 

“I wish she did not get such ideas 
into her head.” 

“They are natural ideas. Trudi is 
young and pretty.” 

“But she must earn her bread.” 

“Trudi is womanly and domestic. 
She would like a home of her own.” 

“Every woman would,” said Laura. 
“But many of us have to make one for 
ourselves—as best we can.” 

“It is never the same thing. Trudi 
said quite frankly the other day that 
she hoped she would not be an old 
maid.” 

“Every girl hopes it; but there is no 
other fate before most girls of our class 
who have no money. I think that 
women should make themselves more 
independent of marriage. There are 
other things in life if you have eyes 
and ears—and a little money.” 

“But you say that Trudi has no 
money.” 

“What is mine is Trudi’s.” 

“I felt sure you would say so,” cried 
the Frau Professor. “Here come our 
children — beaming with happiness. 
How I envy you, dear Friulein Spiller, 
to have such power in your hands, and 
to use it nobly.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SITUATION. 
THE REAL ROOSEVELT. 


The Roosevelt legend is exploded at 
last, and Mr. Roosevelt has achieved 
this himself. In spite of so much con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary, the 
world insisted for years on regarding 
him as the one upright, sincere, and 
convincing man in American politics. 
Mr. Bryan was, of course, the self-seek- 
ing revolutionary. Mr. Roosevelt 
helped to perpetuate this legend whep 
he nobly wrapped himself in his own 
virtue and descended from the Presi- 
dential pedestal. In those days he dis- 
dained to violate constitutional prece- 
dent as established by Washington 
and accepted by Jefferson, Grant, and 
McKinley by according to the desires 
of his friends and standing for a third 
term. He managed, it is true, to ad- 
vertise himself still better by his Af- 
rican big game shoots and subsequent 
European tour. Here crowned heads 
and potentates generally gave him very 
uncalled-for réclame, and he returned 
their effusions by lecturing them on the 
proper deportment of kings and correct 
policy to be pursued in administering 
oriental dependencies. Some Euro- 
peans were scandalized, many amused, 
and a few responsible persons pre- 
tended very foolishly to like it. But 
all this blague and blatancy rather 
helped to swell the Roosevelt bubble 
in America, and it was clearly too much 
for the recipient’s mental equilibrium. 
The office of a weekly review is all too 
small for the ambitions thus inflated 
by insincere and inexcusable flattery. 
Mr. Roosevelt is now sighing again to 
be in the White House, and, what is 
more alluring, in the limelight. He 
eares nothing about constitutional pre- 
ecedent, and loyalty to his friend or his 
party, and has rapidly developed by 
easy gradations what Mr. Taft calls 


with bitter incisiveness “neurotic radi- 
calism.” 

We take no particular credit to our- 
selves for an accurate forecasting of 
the situation because a moderate gift 
of observation might have enabled any- 
one to see through the great Roosevelt 
boom. The Saturday Review foretold 
the probable result of the promotion of 
the Taft candidature. The demand 
for a third term in succession would 
have been too great a breach with 
precedent, so Mr. Taft was put in to 
keep the place warm for the great 
man. But Mr. Taft does not see it so 
and declines to be hustled out of his 
second term if he can help it. There- 
fore we have all the elements of a 
pretty dispute within the Republican 
Party itself, to say nothing of a battle 
far-reaching in its results between all 
parties throughout the Union. The 
first phase of the strugle to be settled 
lies within the Republican Party, and 
its result will be determined within a 
few months, for we shall know then 
whether the majority of delegates are 
pledged to support a Taft or a Roose- 
velt nomination. It is not of much 
avail for foreigners .to speculate on 
this, as the outcome is completely ob- 
scure even to Americans. The Pres- 
ident’s supporters are confident that 
they will secure the choice of their man 
at the Convention. But it must be re- 
membered that the President’s record 
has by no means altogether pleased his 
own party. His tariff policy has been 
vacillating and has given no satisfac- 
tion to anyone, while he has not ar- 
rested the Trust legislation, fear of 
which is gravely interfering with bus- 
iness geperally and keeping down 
prices in Wall Street. He has, how- 
ever, dealt uprightly with the Judic- 
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iary. Chance has put into his hands 
five appointments on the Supreme 
Court Bench, including the Chief Jus- 
ticeship, and he hag treafed his respon- 
sibility in the spirit of a statesman. 
He has not advertised himself and he 
has acted on the whole with dignity 
and firmness, and it would seem that 
the more conservative elements of the 
party will rally to him. He will also 
have this advantage, which the holder 
of office always hag in America, the 
nearly solid support of the delegates 
from the Southern States. This is so 
for the same reason that people who 
have jobs, large or small, under the 
Government in France to-day support 
Radical candidates—viz.: they want to 
keep in with the people who distrib- 
ute the pots de vin. Unless Mr. Taft 
is thrown over by the leading Republi- 
cans of the East, which is improbable, 
he will secure the interested adhesion 
of the South, where practically all the 
Republicans are office-holders. 
Against this heavy handicap Mr. 
Roosevelt will go in to win at all 
costs. We have seen during the last 
few days the kind of game he is pre- 
pared to play. He seems to be taking 
as dangerous and unscrupulous a 
course as any Presidential candidate 
has ever pursued. This may be saying a 
good deal, but it is hard to deny it. 
The speech at Columbus delivered on 
21 February is both disingenuous and 
disquieting. Critics of the United 
States polity have inserted a saving 
clause in favor of the Judiciary. It 
has always been considered that the 
election of some of the Judges was a 
bad blot in the Constitution. Now 
we have Mr. Roosevelt declaring him- 
self in favor of the “recall” of Judges. 
This, we believe, is a practice actually 
prevailing in some of the Western 
States, and perhaps little harm may be 
done there. In large States or the 


national courts it would be a menace 
to the stability of social order itself, 


and certainly of the political, if the ma- 
jority, under the momentary influence 
of resentment or prejudice, should be 
encouraged or permitted to vote out of 
office any Judge whose decisions on 
constitutional matters they may dislike. 
It is true that Mr. Roosevelt hedges 
round his acceptance of this monstrous 
doctrine with so many qualifications 
that it is not very easy to understand 
how far he really would go. But this 
does not make his surrender any the 
less disastrous. Executive power with 
the populace behind it would have no 
check upon its excesses, if it defied the 
Judiciary. This perhaps may be one 
result Mr. Roosevelt looks forward to. 
His immediate object is, however, less 
considerable; he wants to gain votes 
and is ready to acquire them by lac- 
queying the people at the expense of 
the chief safeguard against the abuse 
of his power. Mr. Roosevelt is play- 
ing the extreme Radical game, evi- 
dently because he believes that this at 
the time takes the popular fancy. But 
are the mass of Americans Radical or 
Socialist? We greatly doubt it, though 
there is grave unrest, labor unrest es- 
pecially. On the tariff Mr. Roosevelt 
is characteristically silent, though the 
tariff has much to do with the discon- 
tent, as the recent elections to the Leg- 
islature demonstrated. The field then 
is open for a straight fight between the 
President and his predecessor for the 
Republican nomination. Mr. La Fol- 
lette’s candidature as a Radical Repub- 
lican will subside in favor of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s. Whoever wins, the 
ehances of the Republicans must be 
gravely impaired. How unreal party 
divisions are in the States at the pres- 
ent time is shown by the waiting atti- 
tude of the Democrats. They will be 
Conservative or Radical according to 
the candidate chosen by the Republi- 
cans, and even the best-informed ob- 
server has no idea yet upon whom the 
Democratic choice will fall. It must 
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not be forgotten, however, that Mr. 
Byran’s influence counts and may yet 
queer the Democratic pitch. The al- 
ready complicated issue is further en- 
tangled by the ostentatious patronage 
of the Roosevelt candidature by Mr. 
Hearst’s journals. The humor of this 
is apparent when we remember the 
kind of language at one time indulged 
The Saturday Review. 
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in between these new allies. Mr. 
Roosevelt did not hesitate to charge 
Mr. Hearst with being the author of 
President McKinley’s assassination. 
But this strange association is nothing 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s unhandsome treat- 
ment of his old friend Mr. Taft or his 
unscrupulous plunge into the crudest 
and most revolutionary Radicalism. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AS CANDIDATE. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s unequivocal declara- 
tion that he will accept the Republican 
nomination for President if it is ten- 
dered to him, and will adhere to this 
decision until the Convention has ex- 
pressed its preference, is a_ political 
event of the highest importance in the 
existing position of American affairs. 
It was, of course, expected, and there- 
fore has taken no one by surprise; but 
there is a great difference between ex- 
pectation, however confident, and the 
accomplished fact. A very important 
and probably a very bitter contest is 
now certain, within the Republican 
Party itself. The Radical section of 
that party is naturally jubilant over 
the fact that it is now provided with 
a representative such as it has never 
hitherto possessed, and has suddenly 
been lifted into a prominence hitherto 
denied to it. Instead of being merely 
a dissentient section unable to do more 
than thwart and hamper legislation, it 
has now before it the prospect of secur- 
ing a President after its own heart, to- 
gether with control of the party ma- 
chine. With that prospect before it 
there are hardly any bounds to its ex- 
pectations, and though these are proba- 
bly much exaggerated, there can be no 
doubt that its success would commit 
the Republican Party, to a course of 
legislation markedly different from 
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anything that it has been accustomed 
to in the past. Mr. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dature will in any event throw some 
light upon questions at present very 
obscure. It will enable us to judge 
with some degree of accuracy what is 
the real strength of the Radical sec- 
tion, and hence what is the probable 
trend of American politics in the future. 

It is true that Mr. Roosevelt is much 
more moderate in action than in 
speech. But if some people console 
themselves with this thought, others 
will ask themselves whether Mr. Taft 
may not make better progress with real 
reform, in his own quiet way, than 
can be made by needlessly scaring op- 
ponents and then disappointing ex- 
treme supporters. The Democrats at 
any rate must be watching the contest 
in the Republican Party with the keen- 
est interest. Their obvious course is 
to see how it is going to end, and to 
choose their Presidential candidate ac- 
cordingly. If Mr. Roosevelt were to 
secure nomination, the Democratic cue 
would be to offer an asylum to the 
moderate and sober portion of the na- 
tion, for they could not hope to outdo 
Mr. Roosevelt on his own ground. At 
present, however, for them and for 
every one, whether in America or out- 
side, the situation is exceedingly du- 
bious and obscure. 
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ROOSEVELT THE WRECKER. 


Imagine Mr. Balfour three or four 
years from now starting a campaign 
to oust Mr. Bonar Law and reinstate 
himself in the leadership of the Union- 
ist Party; conceive the fury and con- 
fusion, the personal and factional dis- 
sensions, that would ensue; multiply 
the resultant anarchy by the extra in- 
tensity that Americans import into all 
their political proceedings—and some 
idea may be gained of the frenzied 
chaos which is the inevitable conse- 
quence of Mr. Roosevelt’s action in 
declaring himself a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination. But the 
idea even sc would fall short of the 
reality. The parallel would not be 
complete unless we further imagined 
that it was Mr. Balfour who nominated 
Mr. Bonar Law for his successor and 
ensured his election, and unless it 
were also a rule of British politics 
that a party leader should be chosen 
for four years and automatically re- 
elected at the close of his first term 
of office, and unless Mr. Balfour had 
specifically proclaimed that in no cir- 
cumstances would he again be a can- 
didate for the post he was vacating. 
If under these conditions the Unionist 
ex-leader, after quarrelling with his 
successor and opposing his policies, 
were to lend himself to an agitation for 
his expulsion from the leadership, what 
would be the result? The result, or one 
of many results, would be that the 
Unionist Party would be split in twain 
and reel helplessly to disaster. And 
that, precisely, is what is going to hap- 
pen to the Republican Party in the 
United States. 

For the circumstances which we have 
postulated—inconceivable of course 


when applied to Mr. Balfour and to 
British politics—are the exact circum- 
stances that obtain in America and the 
Republican Party at this moment; and 
it is in the light of them that Mr. 


Roosevelt’s action must be judged. It 
was he who in 1908 selected Mr. Taft 
as his successor, procured his nomina- 
tion, worked hard and effectively to 
win for him the greatest majority ever 
accorded to a Presidential candidate, 
and welcomed him to the White House 
with a salvo of unrestrained eulogy. 
But in the past two years—indeed from 
the momert he returned to America af- 
ter his African and European tours— 
Mr. Roosevelt both in private and in 
public has done little but criticize the 
President and thwart his policies. That 
Mr. Taft was often tactless and inef- 
fective in his political dealings, that he 
bungled the business of tariff revision, 
that he alienated the Radical Republi- 
cans who had been the most stalwart 
of his predecessor's supporters, and 
that he had steered the party into a 
whirlpool of faction and cross-purposes, 
may be freely admitted. Mr. Roose- 
velt came home in 1910 to find the Re- 
publican Party which he had commit- 
ted to Mr. Taft’s hands in the full flush 
of strength and victory now broken and 
discredited, his own policies disre- 
garded, and his friends out of favor 
with the Administration and wander- 
ing leaderless. A coolness between 
the two men was thus inevitable. It 
was not lessened by the part Mr. 
Roosevelt played in the elections of No- 
vember 1910 or by the overwhelming 
disaster dealt out to the Republican 
Party; and it developed into an open 
breach when Mr. Roosevelt publicly 
opposed the Arbitration treaties, crit- 
icized his successor’s policy in regard 
to the trusts, and began framing al- 
ternative programmes of his own. Op- 
position to Mr. Taft’s measures how- 
ever, or some of them, was one thing: 
opposition to his re-nomination is an- 
other. It is one of the principles of 
American politics that a President 
who, at the end of his first term, de- 
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sires to run again should be permitted 
to do so. The party to which he be- 
longs cannot disown him, cannot refuse 
him a re-nomination, without at the 
same time stultifying itself and pass- 
ing an indirect but none the less ad- 
verse judgment on its own record. On 
the other hand, there are few politi- 
cians in the United States who believe 
that Mr. Taft, if nominated, will win. 
So strong is the tide of popular dissat- 
isfaction with his Administration that 
not even the genius of the Democrats 
for missing their opportunities can 
avert, it is thought,a Democratic victory 
next November. The one chance that 
the Republicans stand is to put forward 
their most attractive and popular can- 
didate at any cost, no matter whether 
it involves a break with tradition or 
a temporary split in the Republican 
ranks. And their most attractive and 
popular candidate ig unquestionably 
Mr. Roosevelt. The source of Mr. 
Taft’s weakness in the country is that 
he is suspected of being a Conservative. 
The source of Mr. Roosevelt’s strength, 
apart from his personality, is that he 
ig known to be a Radical. Therefore, 
say his supporters, let Mr. Roosevelt be 
nominated. 

But is the ex-President morally free 
to appear as an aspirant for another 
term in the White House? On Novem- 
ber 8, 1904, immediately after his tri- 
umphant re-election, he issued this em- 
phatic statement: “On the 4th of 
March next I shall have served three 
and a half years, and this three and a 
half years constitutes my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the Pres- 
ident to two terms regards the sub- 
stance and not the form, and under 
no circumstances will I be a candidate 
for or accept another nomination.” On 
the face of it that seems fairly explicit, 
but Mr. Roosevelt has since explained 
that his pledge referred to three con- 
secutive terms in the White House, and 
in no way debarred him from coming 
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forward as a candidate after an inter- 
val had elapsed. Mr. Taft’s friends 
naturally prefer the more literal read- 
ing of the words. Their case is that 
his present course is not only an act of 
treachery to the ruling President, but 
that it also breaks his pledged word; 
and one may be sure that they will do 
all they can to rouse the popular preju- 
dice against a third term in the White 
House. Mr. Roosevelt's supporters 
rely mainly on the argument that he 
represents the country while Mr. Taft 


- misrepresents it, that he can win while 


Mr. Taft is foredoomed to defeat at the 
polls, and that it is essential to the fu- 
ture of the Republican Party that it 
should be reconstituted on a definitely 
progressive basis. Not until it is 
clear once and for all of the suspicion 
that it thinks more of “the interests” 
than of the people can it regain the 
confidence of the country; and only 
Mr. Roosevelt can effectually combat 
this suspicion and remove it. One 
need not therefore have much detailed 
acquaintance with American politics to 
foresee that the clash between the Taft 
and the Roosevelt wings of the Repub- 
lican party is destined to take on an 
unexampled virulence. It will be a 
fight fought out in the spirit of a Cor- 
sican vendetta, and with the freest use 
on both sides of every weapon of po- 
litical cunning and abuse; the Conven- 
tion that a few months hence will have 
to decide between the two protagonists 
promises already to be the most fever- 
ish assembly since the French Revolu- 
tion; and the passions that will there 
come to grips are likely to survive the 
issue, whatever it is, and to distract 
the party in its appeal to the country. 
It is much too early to prophesy 
which of the two factions will carry 
the day. Mr. Roosevelt touches the 
imagination of the people as Mr. Taft 
does not; he is undoubtedly the great- 
est campaigner and vote-getter in the 
America of to-day; his talent for poli- 
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tics, for knowing what will tell, is little 
less than an instinct; and he is free 
to act in ways from which Mr. Taft is 
barred both by his own temperament 
and by the etiquette that surrounds a 
President and hampers his candidacy. 
Nor can there be much doubt that the 
ex-President is in closer touch with the 
average mind of the country than his 
successor or that the ideas and poli- 
cies for which he stands more nearly 
represent the collective aspirations of 
the American people. His Radicalism 
is not likely to lose him many support- 
ers among those who hitherto have re- 
mained faithful to him in the East, 
while it is certain to endear him yet 
further to the West. His electoral 
strength lies with the plain men, and 
if they could be polled direct, a ma- 
jority of them would probably express 
a preference for Mr. Roosevelt’s nom- 
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ination over Mr. Taft’s. But in most 
States the party candidate to be sup- 
ported by the State delegates is agreed 
upon not by a poll of the rank and file 
of the party but at a State Convention; 
and a State Convention is as a rule at 
the mercy of expert “bosses.” It is 
Mr. Taft’s great advantage that he is 
in possession of the party machinery 
and is thus able to influence the de- 
cisions of the State Conventions in a 
way that is hardly open to an outsider. 
Moreover his friends will plead on his 
behalf the many valuable measures he 
has succeeded in passing into law, the 
folly of thinking that the party can 
gain anything by repudiating the Pres- 
ident it elected, and the unfairness and 
disloyalty of the treatment dealt out 
to him by Mr. Roosevelt. Altogether 
it is going to be a war to the knife. 
Sydney Brooks. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AGAIN IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


When the Irishman of story, visiting 
Niagara, was invited to express his 
wonder at so huge a mass of water 
plunging over, he remarked, “Shure, 
and what’s to kape it back?’ The same 
remark is applicable to the other of the 
two great natural forces in America, 
Theodore Roosevelt. It was simply 
impossible for him to keep out of so 
great a fight as that offered by the an- 
nouncement of bis intended candida- 
ture for a third term of office at the 
White House. No doubt a large part 
of the zest for him consists precisely in 
those conditions of the fight which 
would have disconcerted other men. 
For, in order to secure the nomination 
which might make him the Republican 
candidate at the Convention of next 
June, he must surmount a series of ap- 
palling obstacles. He must first con- 
front the deep-rooted feeling against 
electing any person for a third term of 
Presidential office. In the next place, 


he must explain away or devour his 


most express disclaimer of any such 
intention. For the next six months he 
must devote his energy to sapping the 
political reputation of Mr. Taft, the 
man whom he himself selected four 
years ago as his worthiest and most 
trusty successor, and who has acquired, 
according to modern custom, a first 
claim on the party nomination for a 
second term of office. In such a strug- 
gle, he will have against him the in- 
stinctive feelings of all “the better ele- 
ment” of Hastern Republicanism, as 
well as the more material weapons of 
federal patronage, which count so heav- 
ily, especially in determining the nom- 
inees for the Southern States to the 
Republican Convention. 

There seems no doubt that the re- 
cent collapse in health of Senator La 
Follette, the most energetic leader of 
the Republican insurgents, determined 
Mr. Roosevelt to this audacious plunge. 
Once more he feels himself to be the 
man of destiny. Had Mr. La Follette’s 
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campaign in the winter encouraged 
hopes of his success, it would hardly 
have seemed possible for Mr. Roosevelt, 
with his vacillating record, to have 
hoped to secure the leadership of the 
solid insurgent wing. His construc- 
tive statecraft as reformer, both during 
his Presidency and afterwards, showed 
itself spasmodic and inconsequent. 
Though Mr. Taft’s endorsement and 
defence of the reactionary Payne Tariff 
alienated much support, especially in 
the Middle West, Mr. Roosevelt’s steady 
refusal to touch the subject during his 
seven years of office can hardly win 
the confidence of those who realize the 
need of an early and drastic reduction 
of the Tariff. Again, though it was Mr. 
Roosevelt who announced a policy of 
“Trust-busting,” and fastened its ad- 
ministration on his successor, his re- 
cent defence of the Steel Trust against 
the prosecution in the Courts is hardly 
calculated to endear him to radical re- 
formers. And yet his recent utter- 
ances in other fields of politics make it 
evident that he is hoping to rally un- 
der his banner these and other ele- 
ments of discontent, both in his party 
and outside. No other meaning can 
be attached. to the speech delivered by 
him at Columbus, Ohio, which has set 
aflame with anger the Republican Press 
of the entire East. Its most inflam- 
matory article consisted in an attack 
upon the Federal Courts and a thinly 
veiled demand that the practice known 
as the “recall” shall be applied to 
judges whose interpretation of the 
constitutional character of laws does 
not accord with the wishes or con- 
veniences of the people. It is fair to 
add that for some time past Mr. Roose- 
velt has been preaching this revolu- 
tionary’ doctrine in the pages of the 
New York “Outlook,” as a legitimate 
implication of American democracy. 


Coupling this assertion of the free right 
of the people to interpret its constitu- 
tion with a demand for the use of the 
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Referendum and initiative, the direct 
election of Senators by popular vote, 
and what is known as the Presidential 
Primary, Mr. Roosevelt places himself 
in line with the most advanced consti- 
tutional Radicals of his time. He 
hopes to offset the almost universal 
reprobation of the Conservatives of the 
East by rallying to his standard the 
Western States in which these constitu- 
tional doctrines are immensely popu- 
lar, filling the holes in his defective 
record by imposing on the people his 
electric personality. 

He can hardly succeed either in con- 
verting his party or in stampeding a 
convention by such tactics. But he 
may easily ruin the chances of a Re- 
publican. victory next November. For 
the Republican machine of the East, 
always dependent for its finance upon 
the property owners and great business 
men, will certainly refuse to follow this 
later interpretation of the “new Na- 
tionalism.” A Republican defeat, in- 
deed, might be certainly predicted, were 
not the Democrats in a plight only less 
embarrassing. For they, too, have no 
obvious or necessary candidate, and 
from the standpoint of party tactics a 
good deal depends upon whether they 
will have to fight Mr. Roosevelt as Rad- 
ical, or Mr. Taft as Conservative Re- 
publican. The former situation might, 
from the standpoint of machine poli- 
tics, favor the choice of a safe man 
as Democratic nominee, whereas Mr. 
Taft could best be fought by a man of 
advanced views, such as Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, or Mr. Folk, of Missouri. For, 
though Mr. Bryan is still kept in fair 
prominence by himself and his friends, 
it is difficult to believe him a possible 
candidate for a third trial. Such a dis- 
cussion as this, in which personalities 
alone figure, appears to disregard the 
substance of the big issues and power- 
ful forces which are discernible in the 
turgid current of American life. As 
presidential election after election 
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comes on, it seems as if the automatic 
‘interplay of the party machine systems 
somehow paralyzes all the deep, vital, 
and even passionate movements of the 
national life. The world continually 
hears that the working people in Amer- 
ica are seething with revolt against the 
Tariffs, the Trusts, the bosses, and the 
mean and squalid conditions to which 
most of them are condemned, in a land 
which no longer spells for them “op- 
portunities.” Prophets of revolution 
from time to time trumpet their vati- 
The Nation. 
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cinations, and some new arrival of Pop- 
ulism. or Socialism is announced; or- 
ganized labor is at last about to assert 
itself as a political force; but all seems 
to crumble away or to evaporate, and 
by the summer of the presidential year, 
everything settles down to the usual 
fight of two armies of mercenary poli- 
ticians, a fight full indeed of sound and 
fury, but signifying nothing so far as 
the life and progress of the American 
people is concerned. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s announcement that 
he will stand for a third term as Pres- 
ident of the United States if the Re- 
publican Convention desires that he 
should do so has provoked a storm of 
abuse in America, which has a fainter 
and more polite echo in some of our 
own newspapers. Mr. Roosevelt is ac- 
cused of disloyalty to Mr. Taft and 
treachery to the Republican Party; he 
is spoken of as the most sinister polit- 
ical figure of modern times; and the 
proofs of all these things revolve round 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt formerly 
said that he would in no circumstances 
accept a third term of office. Yet he 
now confesses, not indeed his wish, but 
his readiness, to accept it. Mr. Arthur 
Lee, in a letter to the Times, says that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s pledge not to accept a 
third term meant, and by reasonable 
persons was always understood to 
mean, that he would not accept a third 
successive term. We have no means 
of knowing whether this is a correct 
reading of Mr. Roosevelt’s words or 
not; many people think that it is, but 
on the other hand many people think 
that it is not. The actual words seem 


to have been: “Under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or accept an- 
other nomination.” 


For ourselves we 


do not greatly care what Mr. Roosevelt 
said or meant. We are quite ready to 
be convinced that at the time Mr. 
Roosevelt used the words he meant 
that he would never be President of 
the Republic again. But statements of 
intention of this kind are in no sense 
pledges, contracts, or engagements of 
honor. They are entirely personal 
assertions which are not formally en- 
tered into with any corporate institu- 
tion capable of bargaining on the sub- 
ject, and they are uttered without 
knowledge of circumstances yet to 
arise. We dislike intensely state- 
ments of this positive kind which will 
as likely as not come home to roost 
some day to the discomfiture of the too 
positive person who uttered them. 
When Mr. Roosevelt gave away his 
freedom of action we protested and 
hinted that he might regret his words. 
Mr. Gladstone declared that he would 
never return to public life, and even 
remarked, we believe, that his deter- 
mination was written on rock with a 
pen of iron, but the horror of Turkish 
atrocities did bring him back, when he 
felt that it was his sacred duty to re- 
turn and lead a movement. Would 
any man say that Mr. Gladstone’s re 
appearance was treachery to younger 
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statesmen who had counted on his ob- 
serving his pledge? Similarly, to take 
a very much more trivial example, that 
amiable writer of letters to the Press 
of England, Mr. Algernon Ashton, an- 
nounced that he should never write to 
the papers again, never correct the mis- 
takes of others. He had laid down his 
pen for ever. Not very long after- 
wards ne was again writing to the pa- 
pers because—as any oue who had 
taken the trouble to read his other let- 
ters might possibly have foreseen—the 
itch for writing had been much too 
strong for Mr. Ashton. The worst 
one can say of men who make rash 
pledges which a sense of duty after- 
wards requires them to retract is that 
they have only themselves to thank for 
putting themselves in an undignified 
position. It is open to the public to 
say: “We will not trust or follow a 
man who does not know his own mind, 
and only makes declarations of his in- 
tentions in order to withdraw them. 
But it is not open to them to say that 
such a man has broken faith with some 
class or party which has a right to 
hold him to his word. In our view, 
indeed, Mr. Roosevelt, having made a 
foolish assertion of what he should do 
in circumstances which had _ not 
arisen and which he could not fore- 
see, showed much greater sense and 
patriotism in not acting upon his un- 
necessary and uncalled-for attempt to 
bind himself in advance than he would 
have done by sticking to his declara- 
tion and pretending that it was some- 
thing sacred. When a man has said 
a foolish thing—for remember it was 
only said—it is not merely his right but 
his duty not to make things worse by 
insisting on abiding by it. His duty 
is to refuse to throw good deeds after 
bad words. 

The head and front of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s offending is that he has been dis- 
loyal, or is considered by the orthodox 
Republican party men to have been dis- 
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loyal, to the Republican machine. We 
are bound to say—and we daresay our 
readers will readily believe us—that we 
are not shocked at this kind of disloy- 
alty but very much the reverse. If 
Mr. Roosevelt believes, as we have no 
doubt whatever that he does, that prin- 
ciples which he cherishes require him 
to impair the unity of his party, at all 
events for a time, it is only what we 
should expect of him when he does not 
hesitate to take such a step. We trust 
that Hnglishmen, at all events, who 
have long since learned heartily to ad- 
mire Mr. Roosevelt’s high integrity and 
courage, and to value his well-known 
friendship for Great Britain, will not 
be misled into confusing insulting at- 
tacks upon him as a party politician 
with attacks upon him as a man. There 
is a story told about an American 
statesman that when a would-be assas- 
sin was aiming a knife at him the 
statesman appealed to the man’s mercy 
on various grounds. “Think of my 
poor wife!” was the first appeal. 
The assassin was quite indifferent. 
“Think of my poor children!” was the 
next appeal. The assassin was still 
obdurate. “Think of the effect on the 
Republican Party!” was the last ap- 
peal. “Good Heavens!” cried the hor- 
Tified assassin, relaxing his hold, “I 
hadn’t thought of that,” and throwing 
down his lethal weapon he rushed from 
the room. The truth is that the in- 
sults directed at Mr. Roosevelt are 
valid only if the Republican machine 
is regarded as sacrosanct. Mr. Roose- 
velt may have the greatest possible re- 
spect for the Republican Party as 
such, and yet hold that the famous 
“policies” on which he set his heart, 
and which he left to his party as 
a legacy, have been neglected, and 
that it is his duty to force them 
again upon an inattentive country 
by every legitimate means. If that 
is his motive—and we do _ not 
doubt for a moment that it is—he is 
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acting as a man of principle and hon- 
esty, and a patriot as well, in conduct- 
ing a campaign to bring back his party 
to the right path. He may be right 
or he may be wrong, but when he 
says that he will abide by the deci- 
sion of the Republican Convention as 
to whether he shall stand again for 
the Presidency it is surely ludicrous to 
pretend that he is guilty of treachery. 

A correspondent, signing himself 
“American Exile,” says in the Times 
that a third term of office would be 
contrary to “the policy declared by 
Washington and affirmed by the un- 
varying practice of the nation during 
more than a century.” But, as Mr. 
Arthur Lee points out in his excellent 
letter, Washington was not opposed to 
a third term, even to a third consecu- 
tive term. Jefferson first objected to 
it. Washington wrote on this subject: 
“I confess I differ widely myself from 
Mr. Jefferson and you as to the neces- 
sity or expediency of rotation in that 
office. I can see no propriety in pre- 
cluding ourselves from the service of 
any man who at some great emergency 
shall be deemed universally most ca- 
pable of serving the public.” As we 
understand him, Mr. Roosevelt thinks 
that the present circumstances consti- 
tute an emergency and that his serv- 
ices should not be withheld from his 
country if a majority of his party wish 
for them. In any case the historical 
argument amounts to very little. The 
question which is much more important 
than any nicety of tradition is whether 
there is any moral objection to the 
same man holding the Presidency re 
peatedly. We can see none unless the 
terms of office are consecutive, and 
then his power of patronage, and his 
advantage as the holder of the reins, 
might certainly give him the oppor- 
tunity to secure his re-election to the 
disadvantage of his country, just as 
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the politicians in office in France are 
able to “make the elections” to some 
extent through the agency of the pre- 
fects. Mr. Roosevelt himself admits 
this objection. Another charge against 
Mr. Roosevelt is that he is trying to 
subvert the Constitution by attacking 
the Supreme Court. Mr. Roosevelt ad- 
vocates the “recall” of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court on Constitutional 
Law—in other words, the submission of 
these decisions to the voters. It may 
seem revolutionary to convert judicial 
decisions into political issues, but in 
the United States it happens that the 
Supreme Court frequently vetoes social 
legislation on the ground that it in- 
fringes the Constitution. Mr. Arthur 
Lee gives as an example the prohibi- 
tion of the Act to secure sanitary condi- 
tions in city bakeries in New York. By 
a majority of one vote the Supreme 
Court decided that the Act could not 
come into force, as it interfered with 
private liberty—guaranteed by the 
Constitution—to work under any con- 
ditions... Mr. Roosevelt is only begin- 
ning his campaign, and it may be that 
he will not only weather the storm, 
but bring his ship safely to harbor once 
more. If he fails it will only prove 
that his policies are no longer popular 
or, if they are still popular, that they 
are considered to be safe in the hands 
of Mr. Taft. But whatever happens, 
and however much foreign observers 
may disagree with Mr. Roosevelt’s “‘in- 
surgency” or his “Radicalism,” we un- 
dertake to say that it will not be proved 
that he is anything but a man of upright 
motives, fair dealing, and untarnished 
personal honor. Any suggestion to 
the contrary would be resented by his 
friends in this country as much as in 
America. 


1 We are, of course, well aware that this is 
oply s vA nae way of describing the effect 
of the fac ent. The Supreme Court does 
not ve cts, but merely declares these 
rovisions or parts of provisions contained 
nm the Act ultra vires. 
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III.—TuE BARRISTER’S. 

The New Bailey was crowded with 
a gay and fashionable throng. It was 
a remarkable case of shop-lifting. Au- 
rora Delaine, 19, was charged with 
feloniously stealing and conveying cer- 
tain articles the property of the Univer- 
sal Stores, to wit thirty-five yards of 
book muslin, ten pairs of gloves, a 
sponge, two gimlets, five jars of cold 
cream, a copy of the Clergy List, three 
hat-guards, a mariner’s compass, a box 
of drawing-pins, an egg-breaker, six 
blouses, and a cabman’s whistle. The 
theft had been proved by Albert Job- 
son, a shopwalker, who gave evidence 
to the effect that he followed her 
through the different departments and 
saw her take the things mentioned in 
the indictment. 

“Just a moment,” interrupted the 
Judge. “Who is defending the pris- 
oner?”’ 

There was an unexpected silence. 
Rupert Carleton, who had dropped idly 
into court, looked round in sudden ex- 
citement. The poor girl had no coun- 
sel! What if he—yes, he would seize 
the chance! He stood up boldly. “I 
am, my lord,” he said. 

Rupert Carleton was still in the 
twenties, but he had been a briefless 
barrister for some years. Yet, though 
briefs would not come, he had been 
very far from idle. He had stood for 
Parliament in both the Conservative 
and Liberal interests (not to mention 
his own), he had written half-a-dozen 
unproduced plays, and he was engaged 
to be married. But success in his own 
profession had been delayed. Now at 
last was his opportunity. 

He pulled his wig down firmly over 
his ears, took out a pair of pince-nez 
and rose to cross-examine. It was 
the cross-examination which was to 
make him famous, and is now given 


as a model in every legal text-book. 

“Mr. Jobson,” he began suayely, 
“you say that you saw the accused 
steal these various articles, and that 
they were afterwards found upon her?” 

“Fea.” 

“I put it to you,” said Rupert, and 
waited intently for the answer, “that 
that is a pure invention on your part?” 

“a 

With a superhuman effort Rupert 
hid his disappointment. Unexpected 
as the answer was, he preserved his 
impassivity. 

“I suggest,’ he tried again, “that 
you followed her about and concéaled 
this collection of things in her cloak 
with a view to advertising your winter 
sale?" 

“No. I saw her steal them.” 

Rupert frowned; the man seemed 
impervious to the simplest suggestion. 
With masterly decision he tapped his 
pince-nez and fell back upon his third 
line of defence. “You saw her steal 
them? What you mean is that you 
say her take them from the different 
counters and put them in her bag?’ 

“Te.” 

“With the intention of paying for 
them in the ordinary way?’ 

“No.” 

“Please be very careful. You said 
in your evidence that prisoner, when 
told she would -be charged, cried, ‘To 
think that I should have come to this! 
Will no one save me? I suggest that 
she went up to you with her collection 
of purchases, pulled out her purse, and 
said, ‘What does all this come to? I 
can’t get any one to serve me.’” 

“No.” 

The obstinacy of some people! Ru- 
pert put back his pince-nez in his pocket 
and brought out another pair. The his- 
toric cross-examination continued. 

“We will let that pass for the mo- 
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ment,” he said. He consulted a sheet 
of paper and then looked sternly at Mr. 
Jobson. “Mr. Jobson, how many 
times have you been married?” 

“Once.” 

“Quite so.” 
decided to risk it. 
your wife left you?” 

“Yes.” 

It was a long shot, but once again 
the bold course had paid. Rupert 
heaved a sigh of reljef. 

“Will you tell the gentlemen of the 
jury,” he said with deadly politeness, 
“why she left you?” 

“She died.” 

A lesser man might have been em- 
barrassed, but Rupert’s iron nerve did 
not fail him. 

“Exactly!” he said. “And was that 
or was that not on the night when you 
were turned out of the Hampstead Par- 
liament for intoxication?” 

“I never was.” 

“Indeed? Will you cast your mind 
back to the night of April 24th, 1897? 
What were you doing on that night?” 

“IT have no idea,” said Jobson, after 
casting his mind back and waiting in 
vain for some result. 

“In that case you cannot swear that 
you were not being turned out of the 
Hampstead Parliament——” 

“But I never belonged to it.” 

Rupert leaped at the damaging ad- 
mission. 

“What? You told the Court that 
you lived at Hampstead, and yet you 
say that you- never belonged to the 
Hampstead Parliament? Is that your 
idea of patriotism?” 

“IT said I lived at Hackney.” 

“To the Hackney Parliament, I 
should say. I am suggesting that you 
were turned out of the Hackney Par- 
liament for——” 

“I don’t belong to that either.” 

“Exactly!” said Rupert triumphantly. 
“Having been turned out for intoxica- 
tion?” 


He hesitated and then 
“I suggest that 
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“And never did belong.” 

“Indeed? May I take it then that 
you prefer to spend your evenings in 
the public-house?” . 

“If you want to know,” said Jobson 
angrily, “I belong to the Hackney 


Chess Circle, and that takes up most 


of my evenings.” 

Rupert gave a sigh of satisfaction 
and turned to the jury. - 

“At last, gentlemen, we have got it. 
I thought we should arrive at the truth 
in the end, in spite of Mr. Jobson’s pre- 
varications.” He turned to the wit- 
ness. “Now, Sir,” he said sternly. 
“you have already told the Court that 
you have no idea what you were doing 
on the night of April 24th, 1897. I put 
it to you once more that this blankness 
of memory is due to the fact that you 
were in a state of intoxication on the 
premises of the Hackney Chess Circle. 
Can you swear on your oath that this 
is not so?” 

A murmur of admiration for the re- 
lentless way in which the truth had 
been tracked down ran through the 
court. Rupert drew himself up and 
put on both pairs of pince-nez at once. 

“Come Sir!” he said, “the jury is 
waiting.” 

But it was not Albert Jobson who 
answered. It was the counsel for the 
prosecution. “My lord,” he said, get- 
ting up slowly, “this has come as a 
complete surprise to me. In the cir- 
cumstances I must advise my clients to 
withdraw from the case.” 

“A very proper decision,” said. his 
lordship. “The prisoner is discharged 
without a stain on her character.” 

Briefs poured in upon Rupert next 
day, and he was engaged for all the 
big Chancery cases. Within a week 


his six plays were accepted, and within 
a fortnight he had entered Parliament 
as the miners’ Member for Coalville. 
His marriage took place at the end of 
a month. The wedding presents were 
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even more numerous and costly than 

usual, and included thirty-five yards of 

book muslin, ten pairs of gloves, a 

sponge, two gimlets, five jars of cold 

cream, a copy of the Clergy List, three 
Puneh 
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hat guards, a mariner’s compass, a box 
of drawing pins, an egg-breaker, six 
blouses, and a cabman’s whistle. They 
were marked quite simply, “From a 
grateful friend.” 

A. A. M. 





AFTER COUNT VON AEHRENTHAL? 


Before Count von Aehrenthal finally 
closed his eyes to consciousness the 
dying statesman had received from his 
grateful Sovereign a pledge of trust 
and confidence a thousand times more 
precious than the coveted diamonds of 
the exalted Order of St. Stephen, the 
highest honor of the Habsburg Crowns. 
He had received the Royal and Im- 
perial sanction for the nomination of 
his successor in the conduct of Austro- 
Hungarian foreign affairs; and Count 
Leopold Berchtold von Ungarschiitz 
was gazetted to his friend and lead- 
er’s succession in the direction of for- 
eign policy; as he had been previously 
gazetted, six eventful years ago, to his 
succession in the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassadorship to Russia. A journal 
of the leading classes in Austria, the 
Reichpost, has summed up what is 
probably the dominant Austro-Hunga- 
rian opinion on the deceased Minister 
by describing him as “the greatest 
modern statesman since Bismarck.” 
We may accept the description, if we 
remember that again and again Bis- 
marck was on the verge of the absolute 
ruin of all his calculations. Taken by 
results, it can hardly be said that the 
Minister who effected the annexation 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina to the 
Dual Monarchy has as much to show as 
the result of his policy or good luck as 
the ruthless intriguer who turned the 
Prussian kingdom into the headship of 
a new German Empire. But it would 
be shortsighted to estimate the annex- 
ation of the Turkish provinces by a 
mere test of intrinsic importance. 


There were in the circumstances in 
which Count von Aehrenthal made his 
move many features which more than 
explain the extraordinary impression 
which the annexation made outside the 
Dual Empire, and inside to a still 
greater degree. It would be difficult 
to express the intensity of the smoul- 
dering annoyance in which the entire 
population of the Habsburg Mon- 
archies had lived for many years un- 
der the continual provocation of the 
German Emperor’s fussy patronage 
and theatrical protection. It would 
be difficult also to express the deep 
sense of many Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen that the Imperial protector 
at Berlin was a good deal of a lath- 
and-plaster figure in the main, and that 
it was much to be doubted if the Car- 
lovingian poses of Kaiser Wilhelm II 
would ever be followed by real action 
in any difficult emergency. We shall 
return to this latter consideration; but 
first let us remember that Count von 
Aehrenthal’s deliberate resolution to 
carry out the Southern annexations 
without any previous consultation or 
permission of the Imperial arbiter at 
Berlin gave the principai incentive to 
the transports of delight with which 
the Austro-Hungarian populations 
welcomed the Foreign Minister’s 
achievement. The gracious condescen- 
sion of the tremendous personage at 
Berlin when, after the Algeciras Con- 
ference, he loftily recorded his approval 
of Austria-Hungary’s behaviour “as a 
good second” had cut the proud Aus- 
trians and Hungarians worse than a 
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whip. “A good second,” indeed, to 
the mushroom State which only the 
other day was a vassal of the House 
of Habsburg? Of course, the War 
Lord at Berlin was a fond ally; but 
could he not be a little more modest in 
the proclamation of his ineffable superi- 
orities? Even the blow administered 
to the Russian ascendency in the 
Balkans was hardly more popular than 
the snub involved in: carrying out so 
beld an alteration of the Huropean sit- 
uation without even consulting the 
War Lord aforesaid. 

But Count von Aehrenthal had also 
thought out carefully the improbability 
of Russia daring to make any effective 
protest against the haughty assertion 
of Austro-Hungarian domination in an 
essential department of the Balkan 
Question. Count von Aehrenthal had 
not been for nothing in various capaci- 
ties an Austro-Hungarian diplomat in 
Russia for sixteen or seventeen years. 
From attaché to ambassador, he had 
studied every constituent of Russian 
force and weakness; and when he an- 
nexed Bognia and the Herzegovina he 
felt quite certain that, though M. Is- 
volsky might rage furiously, the Rus- 
sian War Office would impose caution 
upon the boiling indignation of the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister. While in full 
reconstruction after the ruin left by 
the Japanese war and the Terrorist in- 
surrection, the Russian army was in 
no condition to face the well-equipped 
and formidable armies of Austria-Hun- 
gary; especially as Count Aehrenthal 
knew that, even though not previously 
consulted, Germany must back up the 
resolution which he had carried out. 
This certainty also made part of the 
official satisfaction and popular delight 
in Austria-Hungary, when it was made 
manifest that the Dual Monarchy occu- 
pied so vital and commanding a place 
in the Triple Alliance that Germany 
must follow when the statesmanship of 
Vienna was determined to lead. Let it 
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be added that there had been, and that 
there is, among the most observant stu- 
dents of foreign affairs in both Franz 
Josef’s capitals a bitter conviction that 
the great, the unique opportunity for 
Austria and Germany settling the Rus- 
sian difficulty on their own terms had 
been deliberately or impotently pre- 
vented or neglected by the policy of 
Berlin. It is not a thing that diplo- 
mats like to speak about; and least of 
all is it a matter that is volunteered as 
a subject of conversation when there is 
the slightest danger of the tale being 
carried farther. Men who have lived 
behind the scenes of diplomacy in Cen- 
tral Burope are under no misapprehea- 
sions as to the mortal danger for the 
Russian Empire during the three ca- 
lamitous years which followed on the 
great disasters in Manchuria. If Ber- 
lin and Vienna had chosen to partition 
the Empire of Peter and Catherine the 
Great, who could have vetoed the 
operation? Most of Poland, a practi- 
cal resurrection of Poland, with the 
Habsburg diadem above the crest of 
the White Eagle, would certainly, in 
case of that partition, have come to 
the share of Germany’s Imperial ally. 
For that very reason, say resentful 
men, especially among the Polish 
statesmen of Austria, the Hohenzol- 
lerns saved the Russian Empire. There 
was ho compensation, not even the Bal- 
tic Provinces of Russia completed by 
the admission of Holland into the Ger- 
man Federation, which could persuade 
the Hohenzollerns to make the Habs- 
burgs so powerful as all that. 

Count von Aehrenthal has gone to 
his grave amid the sorrowing pomp of 
proud and grateful monarchies. He 
showed himself, according to the an- 
cient Imperial adage, “an increaser of 
the State.” . He showed himself also 
in the last years or months, according 
to the general opinion of supporters 
and opponents, a resolute friend of 
peace and friendship with Italy, even 
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under the provocation of certain Italian 
designs on Adriatic coasts and the 
temptation of evident Italian embar- 
rassments in Tripoli. With the weak- 
ness of incurable disease upon him and 
with the shadow of advancing death 
impending over him, Count von Aeh- 
renthal insisted on the retirement of a 
distinguished and most capable Chief 
of the General Staff, whose plans 
threatened the relations with Italy; nor 
did the open disapprobation of the res- 
olute and capable heir to the throne 
check the deliberate determination of 
the strong ruler at the Foreign Office. 
The fact that Count Berchtold is the 
chosen successor of Count von Aehren- 
The Outlook. 


thal—chosen by the dying statesman 
himself—is no slight guarantee that no 
policy of adventure, however popular, 
is likely to supersede the steady pur- 
pose of the man whose own motto 
was: Neither exult in success nor fal- 
ter in misfortune. 

Nevertheless, it must not be for- 
gotten that successors can and will 
seldom be the mere echo of pred- 
ecessors, however influential. One 
reason certainly prompted the dead 
statesman’s choice of Count Berch- 
told: namely, that he is a _ states- 
man bred to the close observation of 
Russia like Count von Aehrenthal 
himself. 
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A significant and most interesting 
mission was undertaken not long ago 
by Silas McBee, the reports of which 
were published in The Churchman, and 
have now been gathered into a single 
volume entitled “The EHirenic Itiner- 
ary.” The author has done much 
through editorials and addresses at va- 
rious important occasions to advance 
the cause in which he is so deeply in- 
terested, the unity of all Christian 
Churches. The present volume is an 
account of churches and church digni- 
taries visited by Mr. McBee on his way 
to the “World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration,” in Constantinople in April, 
1911. Greek, Roman, Coptic and Ar- 
menian churches are discussed, their 
differences and points of similarity. 
It is remarkable to observe from the 
interviews which Mr. McBee obtained 
with the heads of these churches, how 
universal is the desire for an eventual 
church unity. Mr. McBee is no im- 
practical idealist. He feels the immen- 
sity of many differences between the 
churches, as keenly as he desires their 
unity. Most logically he attributes 
much of the divergence of forms of 


worship to racial and national individ- 
uality. He does not seek a leveling of 
personality, mor does he believe it 
would be desirable. The key to the 
situation lies, in his mind, in the grad- 
ual evolution of the consciousness of 
each individual church until it shall 
feel for itself the essential principles 
upon which it must unite with the 
others. The book is a most unusual 
report of conditions little known to the 
average reader. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 


Margot von Merveldt is an unusual 
heroine, trained as one of Nietzsche’s 
Supermen, who comes to-her mother’s 
land and an American college after a 
girlhood spent in the most modern in- 
tellectual life of Germany. How she 
finds her soul through the human ex- 
periences of love and sorrow, is the 
theme of “The Plain Path” by Frances 
Newton Symmes Allen. The picture 
of life in a woman’s college is very sin- 
cere and attractive. However, the 
reader is not brought in touch with the 
typical American student, but moves 
in an atmosphere where unusually re- 
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fined and cultivated people are forever 
concerned with the higher things of the 
spirit. The author draws a surpris- 
ingly large number of beautiful charac- 
ters and with the exception of Fraulein 
Hadwig, Margot’s guardian and ad- 
viser, the opposing forces are of the 
inner life only. A soul struggle, han- 
dled with a delicate touch and strong 
insight, the story is at once profound 
and pleasing. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


To their decorative and delightful se- 
ries of books descriptive of the art gal- 
leries of Europe, L. C. Page & Co. add 
“The Art of the Berlin Galleries” by 
David C. Preyer, author of earlier vol- 
umes in the series upon the Vienna and 
the Netherland galleries, and of The 
Art of the Metropolitan Museum, in 
the corresponding series upon Amer- 
ican collections. Readers of Mr. 
Preyer’s earlier books know him for 
one of the best-informed and most dis- 
criminating of critics, appreciative yet 
candid, and possessed of a wealth of 
information regarding the masters and 
the masterpieces in the different 
schools of art. The present volume is 
mainly devoted to the collections found 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at 
Berlin, which include the works of 
painters from the beginning of the 
fourteenth through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the final chapter describes the 
works of nineteenth-century painters 
displayed in the National Gallery. Art 
lovers who hope to stroll through the 
Berlin galleries this summer could not 
wish for a more convenient or illumi- 
nating guide. Forty-eight full-page 
photogravures illustrate the book. 


“The Butterfly House,” is another 
clear, and truthful picture of American 
life by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. The 
community this time is a New Jersey 
suburb, self centered, complacent and 
crude. Fairbridge, in fact, is consid- 
ered by even such of its inhabitants 
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as spend their business hours in New 
York, to be the most superior town in 
the world. We are introduced at once 
to the women’s club, where each ma- 
tron burns to outdo and rival her neigh- 
bor in the originality and scope of her 
special meeting. Soon more serious 
matters arise than the petty jealousies 
of the day, and one woman, carried 
beyond her depths in a desire to vut- 
shine the others, commits a thoroughly 
disuonorable deed. This crime and 
its effects form a most interesting psy- 
chological study. In contrast, the au- 
thor also presents the unfolding of real 
genius quite unexpectedly, in the per- 
son of one of the book’s most self-ef- 
facing and sweetest heroines. Mrs. 
Freeman’s skill in creating real peo- 
ple with virtues and defects like those 
we all meet every day, is at its best 
in this book, and the theme is genu- 
inely interesting. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Once more the stage is set for one of 
Rider Haggard’s characteristic ro- 
mances. This time the title is “Red 
Eve.” The plot concerns itself with 
the fortunes of Red Eve and her two 
lovers, an Englishman and a French- 
man, and the action takes place in the 
years immediately following 1346, 
when the Black Death scourged all Eu- 
rope. *Connected with the pestilence 
is a mysterious supernatural figure, 
Murgh, who comes out of the Hast with 
the plague, and takes the hero Hugh 
de Cressi under his especial protection. 
There is hardly a place of importance 
in Europe at that time, that does not 
figure in the story, The Field of Crecy, 
Venice, Avignon, castles, monasteries, 
and the royal court of England, form a 
setting for deeds both brave and grew- 
some. As one would expect, the tale 
is vivid and picturesque in the extreme, 
and each scene is handled so quickly 
that the reader does not have time to 
be prejudiced by much that is improba- 
ble. Those who enjoy the spell of 
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which Rider Haggard undeniably is 
master, will not be disappointed in this 
last romance, which is fresh in subject 
matter, and is lacking in none of the 
old power to thrill the imagination. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


A most interesting treatise is ‘‘Hered- 
ity in Relation to Bugenics,” by Charles 
Benedict Davenport. The science 
of heredity is comparatively new, and 
people in general are for the most part 
indifferent to its potentialities in its ap- 
plication to man. As the author 
states, an immense amount of investi- 
gation must be carried on before éefi- 
nite instruction in the subject can be 
given. The book seeks to explain the 
new methods of investigation, and to 
develop an interest in further research. 
Various problems are considered, such 
as the transmission of some human 
traits and susceptibilities to disease. 
In its attitude the book is conscien- 
tious and unassuming; it suggests the 
most probable conclusions for its exper- 
iments, but does not claim finality for 
those conclusions. The chief value of 
such a work at the present stage will 
be to arouse general interest in the sub- 
ject, and to induce individuals to give 


data about their inheritance to the, 


Eugenics Record Office, thus conferring 
a favor upon the State and p@sterity. 
The manner of the book inspires con- 
fidence and respect, and it is written in 
such a way as to be comprehensible to 
the average reader. Henry Holt & Co. 


Marked by the author’s characteris- 
tic originality and catholicity of mind, 


the second volume has appeared of A. . 


Maurice Low’s work on The American 
People, entitled “The Harvesting of a 
Nation.” In the present book the au- 
thor continues to trace the development 
of the American consciousness, and 
succeeds in showing us as no other 
ever has, in what manner the Ameri- 
cans are a distinct people. History re- 
garded psychologically brings us to a 
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new view point, and the chief value 
ofthe present work is that it shows us 
how to leok at historical events logit 
cally and with detachment. Several 
chapters are devoted to the develop- 
ment of the people in the period im- 
mediately preceding the Revolution, 
and present the rather original idea 
that the Revolution itself was rather 
an episode in history than a dramatic 
climax in American development. 
Mr. Low’s -treatment of the Constitu- 
tion is profoundly interesting. He 
says, “The American Constitution 
changed the whole thought of man- 
kind; it affected all the world; it intro- 
duced a new system of political philos- 
ophy; it gave to man the individual a 
dignity he had not before possessed; it 
re-created the relations between the in- 
dividual and society.” An entire chap- 
ter is devoted to American contempt 
for law. Mr. Low considers that for 
this characteristic, “democracy per se is 
not to blame,” but a “mistaken political 
philosophy, and the pressure of material 
expansion.” One of the most valuable 
sections of the book is that given to 
the subject of immigration. Far from 
being a menace, the immigrant is re- 
garded by Mr. Low as a mental stim- 
ulus, and he considers the complete 
amalgamation of the foreign element 
into the American, which takes place in 
a single generation, as one of the most 
unusual phenomena in all history. In 
this book for the first time the psycho- 
logical effects of the Spanish War are 
considered. Mr. Low attributes to this 
war the breaking down of America’s 
continental isolation, and the broaden- 
ing of our vision. With keen analyti- 
cal powers the author lays bare the vir- 
tues and defects of the American Peo- 
ple. In regard to certain particulars 
there will naturally be differences of 
opinion, but as a whole, the reader’s 
views cannot but be influenced by this 
philosophical, optimistic treatise upon 
our national life. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 
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Ever Toss on Your Bed at Night? 


Possibly you blamed yourself, or your dinner, instead 
of the guilty mattress. But—ikthe mattress soothed, you 
qwouldn’t toss, you’d seep. Logical—isn’t it? To put it an- 
other way—when you go to bed on an Ostermoor, you do sleep 
—because the Ostermoor compe/s relaxation. ‘The moment you 
lie down the only consciousness you have is that of absolute com- 
fort, and the sensation blends quickly into sound, refreshing 
slumber. One million people know this. ‘The reason lies in the 
construction of the Ostermoor. Place four thousand sheets of 
filmy, downy cotton, 4ui/t (not stuffed) into an evenly tufted, 
soft, elastic mattress, and you havea sleep producer miles ahead 
of the old-fashioned stuffed horse hair, or stuffed cotton mattress 
usually sold. Follow common sense—sep on an Ostermoor. 


Our [44-page Book with Samples—Sent FREE 


-| MATTRESSES COST The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, 
: 14 ft. Gin., 45 lbs. $15.00] but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places—the livest 
14 ft. 40 lbs. 13.35 merchant in town. Write us and we'll give you his name. 
-|3 ft. 6im:, 35lbs. 11.70] But don’t take chances with imitations at other stores— 
13 ft. 30lbs. 10.00} make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor— 
‘12 ft. Gin, 25lbs, 8.35 wo trademark mad is your eee. be 8 will 
All 6 ft. 3 in, long wm Le a mattress by express, prepaid, same day 

eck is received by us, when we have 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID La dealer or he has none <fenN 


In two parts, 50 cents extra OSTERMOOR & CO., 204 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd, Montreal 
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